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She  makes 
the  high  cost 
of  living 
livable 


Martha  Patton  is  the  author  of  two  books 
on  money  management  and  president  of  her 
own  financial  counseling  firm. 


Inflation  and  shrinking  buying  power  make  Martha  Patton’s  unique  budget  column  not  only 
timely  but  universally  important.  As  a  mother  of  three,  a  widow,  and  a  professional  money 
manager,  Mrs.  Patton  knows  every  way  to  stretch  a  dollar. 


That’s  why  she  is  attracting  a  growing  audience  in  the  women’s  and  financial  pages  of  papers 
across  the  country,  as  well  as  in  her  originating  newspaper.  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Her  expert,  helpful  treatment  of  a  subject  of 
increasing  concern  to  more  readers  is  another 
reason  The  Daily  News  is  known  in  Chicago 
as  The  Complete  Evening  Newspaper. 
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Thinking  of  going  on-line 


/ 


You  can  use  the  Computer-Optics  G0;70  Display  Terminal 
to  perform  these  jobs  because  it  has  these  features; 

•  88  character  set  •  standard  typewriter  keyboard 

•  upper/lower  case  A  Z  •  numerals  0-9 

•  26  symbols  for  custom  design 

•  3000  character  screen  capacity 

•  built-in  editing  functions 

•  software  and  interfacing  for  IBM  S  360,  IBM  1130,  POP  8 

•  local  and  remote  operation  •  P31  phosphor 

•  human  factored  for  ease  of  operation. 

and  a  price  that’s  hard  to  heat. 

For  more  information  on  how  C0:70  can  go  to  work  with  your  computer, 
please  contact  Mr.  E.  J.  Shaughnessy,  Marketing  Manager,  Computer  Optics 
Inc.,  Berkshire  Industrial  Park,  Bethel,  Conn.  06801  or  phone  (203)  744-6720. 


to  your 


•  edit  text 

•  layout  pages  and  ads 

•  fit  headlines  or  outlines 

•  enter  advertising 

•  schedule  production 

•  check  credit 

•  estimate  jobs 

•  answer  customer  inquiries 

•  enter  accounting  data 

•  provide  management  information 
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In  1968 
71  %  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodv/ard,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 
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Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


!  JANUARY 

24-25 — Southern  California  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  tnn.  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY 

I'lB — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

5-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Mechanical  conference.  Shelburne 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

^  5-7— Pe  nnsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  of 
j  Youth  in  Today's  Society.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

I  7-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meyer 
Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse  Hotel  Motor 
Inn,  Syracuse. 

I  1 1-14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Hotel  Stafford.  Tuscaloosa. 

12-14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor 
Inn,  Columbus. 

12-14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Columbia  Inn,  Columbia. 
12-18 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Runaway  Bay  Hotel. 
Jamaica. 

14 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Capital  Cabana, 
Columbia. 

15- 17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

'  15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

18- 21 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington. 

20- 22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

21 -  The  Chesapeake  Association  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MARCH 

5- 7 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

6- 8 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

7- 8 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 
15-20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 

Missouri  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

22-26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 

APRIL 

I- 4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Arlz. 

3-5 — -Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 

5-7 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

8- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

9- 1  I — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers.  Display  conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

I I —  National  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Annapolis,  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 

14 —  Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

j  16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
i  Toronto. 

19- May  I — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

20- 23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoira  Hotel, 
New  York. 
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W)mens  \^fear  Daily 
Syndication  builds 

retail  advertising  linage 

For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

syndication  in  your  area,  contact 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  N .  Y.  10003  •  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  Hanley 

Women's  Wear  Daily  Syndication  subscribers  include: 

CHICASO  TRIBUNE  KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  OF  JAPAN  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 

DETROIT  NEWS  MINNEAPOLIS-TWIN  CITIAN  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

ELLE  MAGAZINE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

FRANCE  SOIR  NEWS  LTD.  OF  AUSTRALIA  SEATTLE  TIMES 

HOUSTON  POST  PALM  BEACH  VOICE  TODAY 

INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE  PARIS  PRESSE  TORONTO  STAR 

JIJI  PRESS  WASHINGTON  POST 


He’s 

riding  high 
again... 


umn 


COMFORTING  THOUGHT  in  headline  in  Burlington 
(Vt.l  Free  Press:  TYPEWRITERS  TAKEN  FROM  VER. 
SlONT  MATTRESS.  ...  A  sportv  head  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor:  CELTICS  FIND  HUSTLE  NO  SUBSTI¬ 
TUTE  FOR  RUSSELL 


Why  are  you  so  liberal? 


Rol)ert  Comstock,  public  affairs  editor  of  the  Record, 
))ublished  at  Hackensack,  N.J.,  has  analyzed  recent  as¬ 
sertions  by  public  men  that  those  who  Rather,  write  and 
edit  the  news  tend  to  fall  somewhere  Left  of  Center  in 
their  private  political  instincts.  He  suRgested  that  maybe 
there  are  three  reasons  for  this,  if  it’s  true: 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  deny  that  in  their  private  views 
— and  they’re  entitled  to  them —  newsmen  do  tend  to  fall 
.somewhere  to  the  Left  of  dead  Center, 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Rut  on  most 
public  issues  where  there  is  an  ideological  division,  more 
of  the  newsmen  covering  the  story  do  tend  to  be  personally 
inclined  toward  the  liberal  rather  than  the  conservative 
position. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  AGNEVV  has  suggested  that  it  is 
all  a  conspiracy;  that  reporters  and  editors  take  the  liberal 
view  because  they  are  ordered  to  do  so  by  management; 
that  they  dance  to  the  same  editorial  tune. 

This  is  a  viewpoint  echoed  by  thou.sands  of  local  pub¬ 
licity  chairmen  across  the  nation.  Every  editor  has  i)een 
accused  countless  times  of  failing  to  print  or  burying  news 
of  an  annual  dinner  or  art  show  because  of  a  calculated 
editorial  bias  against  the  sponsoring  organization. 

There  are  surely  occasional  instances  where  something 
of  the  kind  has  happened,  but  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
regular  procedure  is  to  ignore  the  myriad  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  tyranny  of  deadlines  in  putting  out  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Indeed,  it  is  something  of  a  daily  miracle  that  it  gets 
put  together  at  all,  without  engaging  in  a  conspiratorial 
slanting  of  the  news  presentation. 

.4nd  in  broadcasting  there  is  usually  even  less  time,  and 
the  technologj’  is  more  complex. 

Mr.  Agnew  may  lie  on  somewhat  firmer  ground  when  he 
suggests  an  informal  cross  pollination  in  the  press.  A  na¬ 
tural  enthusiasm  for  shop  talk  sometimes  leads  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  practice  of  newsmen’s  inter\'iewing  each  other. 

A  SECOND  POSSIBLE  explanation  is  the  genetic 
theory,  which  suggests  that  the  same  combination  of  chro¬ 
mosomes  w'hich  leads  a  man  to  consider  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  also  makes  him  liberally  oriented. 

It  was  expounded  this  fall  by  Frank  J.  Shakespeare  Jr., 
a  former  CBS  vice-president  now  director  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency. 

‘Hf  you  take  50  people  who  go  into  business,  those  men 
by  and  large  would  tend  to  be  conservative,”  Shakespeare 
maintained.  And  he  said  the  reverse  was  true  of  those  w'ho 
go  into  the  arts  or  communications. 

‘The  very  thing  that  makes  them  go  into  that  makes 
them  tend  toward  the  liberal  side,”  he  said.  He  suggested 
those  responsible  for  hiring  newsmen  consider  an  appli¬ 
cant’s  ideology  in  order  to  get  more  conservatives  on  the 
staff. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  that  close  attention  day 
by  day  to  the  problems  of  government  has  a  tendency  to 
liberalize  a  man’s  viewpoint,  whatever  his  initial  inclina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  reporter  to  find  his  personal 
inclination  moving  progressively  to  the  Left  over  a  period 
of  years  on  a  government  beat. 

Which  of  these  theories  explains  why  newsmen  general¬ 
ly  tend  to  be  liberal?  Do  you  suppose  it  could  be  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  three? 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


GIVE  . . .  SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 


Contributed  by  the  Publisher 
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pro  bono  publico 


THE  PORT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  sought 
funds  to  implement  its  4-year  expansion  and 
modernization  program.  It  appeared  the  re¬ 
quired  appropriations  would  not  be  made. 
But  reluctance  of  State  legislators  was  over¬ 
come  in  substantial  measure  following 
publication  of  an  in-depth  daily  series  "Our 
Port"  in  The  Times-Picayune.  Funds  were 
appropriated.  The  series  alerted  the  public 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Port 
so  effectively,  that  active  planning  for  a  30- 
year,  $395  million  program,  "Centroport, 
U.S.A.”  is  now  under  way. 

This  is  relevance. 


The  Times-Picayune 
States- Item 

Newhouse  Newspapers 


II 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  end  Editor 
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Corner  on  integrity 

At  ;i  niecliiig  ol  newsjwjjei  ;itl\ crtising  cxcdiiives  not  long  ago,  a 
panel  ol  newsjiajier  editorial  and  news  exetiitives  t(K)k  the  position 
that  they,  and  others  in  their  positions,  shoiilil  steer  clear  ol  any  as¬ 
sociation  with  business  oHice  or  advertising  depariinent  people.  'I'he 
inference  was  that  the\  iiiigln  lie  lured  into  doing  something  lor  an 
advertiser  that  woukl  (onijjromise  their  editorial  integrity. 

Pat  Lallatte,  outsj)oken  promotion  manager  ol  the  .\tlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  (iirrcntly  president  ol  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  .\sso(  iation,  rose  to  her  feet  and  indignantly  demanded: 
“What  makes  you  people  think  you  have  a  coiner  on  integrity?” 

I  he  news  jjanclists  had  no  answer.  It  brought  loud  sup)>ort  from 
her  contemporaries  in  the  audience.  .\nd,  she  had  a  point. 

Derogating  to  one’s  sell  honesty  anil  integrity,  while  denying  it  ex¬ 
ists  among  others,  seems  to  lie  a  haliit  in  this  country.  I  he  same  thing 
applies  to  judgment. 

Reporters  think  their  editors  anil  pitblishers  don’t  have  any  news  or 
editorial  judgment  and  that  such  responsibilitv  shoulil  be  transferreil 
to  them.  .\t  least,  that  seems  to  be  the  proposal  of  one  journalism 
|)rolessor  discussed  in  out  lolumns  the  last  two  weeks. 

Ciovermnetit  officials — \'ue  President  .\gnew,  lor  instance — ipiestion 
the  editorial  juilgment  ol  writers  and  commentators.  F.verybixly  knows 
how  to  run  a  newspaper  better  than  the  men  now  iloing  it. 

rite  ])ercentage  ol  honesty,  integrity  and  sound  judgment  in  the 
newspaper  business  will  rank  pretty  high  in  comparison  to  other  bus- 
itiesses  and  professions,  in  our  opinion.  .\nd  the  news  ilepartment 
doesn’t  have  any  lorner  on  those  distinctions.  .\s  one  contributor  to 
K&:P  last  week  said:  “A  man  does  not  liecome  an  unethiial  weakling 
because  he  owns  a  newsp:tper.” 


Campus  publications 

Free  wheeling  eilitors  ol  campus  newspapers  who  deny  resjxmsibility 
to  anyone  except  themseh  es  occasionally  have  battles  with  college  and 
university  officials  by  asserting  that  freedom  ol  the  press  entitles  them 
to  do  what  they  jilease  and  print  what  they  like.  The  disagreement 
usually  arises  on  campus  papers  that  are  not  fiscally  independent  but 
are  dependent  upon  the  college  or  university  for  subsidies  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

.\  group  of  four  well-known  professional  editors  has  studied  the 
campus  newspapers  of  the  University  of  California  system  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  also  examined  the  campus  press  in 
other  areas  for  comparison,  and  has  recommended  that  campus  papers 
should  be  put  on  a  self-financing  basis  and  basic  publishing  authority 
should  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Publications  representing  the  student 
jropulation  which  would  Ire  the  active  publisher,  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility,  directing  editors,  etc, 

1  his  and  the  other  recommendations  of  this  grotip  are  sound  and 
jrractical  and  should  be  heeded  by  college  administrators  and  students 
alike. 
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The  editor’s  right  to  decide 

Hy  J.  Ednard  Murray 

ManaKinp;  Kditur,  Arizona  Republic 


(Excerpts  from  an  address  at  the  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  luncheon  of  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association.) 

Through  its  John  Peter  Zenger  award, 
the  University  of  Arizona  focuses  atten¬ 
tion  annually  on  how  best  to  preserve 
our  free  press.  This  has  always  been  an 
important  contribution.  Naturally,  I  am 
highly  honored  to  have  been  chosen  to 
receive  the  award  this  year. 

I  am  sure  it  has  occurred  to  some  of 
you,  as  it  has  to  me,  that  this  is  an 
especially  interesting  year  for  this 
award.  I  mean  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  not  nearly  such  a  lonely  business  as  it 
used  to  be. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  I 
am  getting  a  lot  more  help  as  an  editor 
than  I  used  to.  And  I  don’t  mean  just  on 
sports.  There  have  always  been  about 
the  same  number  of  sports  editors  among 
the  readers  as  there  are  readers. 

But  now  I  am  getting  a  lot  of  help  on 
the  main  news  sections.  Everybody  is 
suddenly  interested  in  free  press.  They 
want  to  tell  the  editor  how  to  use  it. 

*  *  * 

Professor  Jerome  Barron  has  proposed 
an  extension  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  to 
newspapers.  Dr.  Barron,  who  teaches  at 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School,  advanced  his  thesis  first  in  the 
June,  IDfiT,  Harvard  Law  Review. 

Professor  Barron  contends  that  the 
First  Amendment  .should  be  re-inter¬ 
preted  and  used  to  force  the  media  to 
give  space  and  time  to  unpopular  ideas, 
to  unorthodox  and  minority  points  of 
view. 

He  firmly  believes  that  either  the 
courts,  which  is  to  say  judges,  or  legis¬ 
lators  or  other  government  ofiicials, 
which  is  to  .say  non-editors,  should  be¬ 
come  the  final  arbiters  of  what  is  a  fair 
presentation  of  all  points  of  view  in  a 
community. 

To  me,  this  is  simjjly  pre-First  Amend¬ 
ment  thinking  because  it  puts  the  gov¬ 
ernment  back  in  the  saddle.  It  would 
make  someone  besides  the  trained  editor 
the  judge  of  the  news. 

*  *  * 

Why  do  so  many  people,  from  Mr. 
Agnew  and  the  Silent  Majority  on  the 
Right  to  Professor  Barron  and  the  lib¬ 
eral  intelligentsia  on  the  Left,  Avant  to 
tell  the  editor  what  is  news,  and  viake 
him  print  it  or  broadcast  it? 

I  suppose  there  are  many  reasons. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  disruptive  change. 
The  mores  are  in  tatters.  There  is  no 
reverence  for  the  household  gods. 

A  mutant  generation  is  destroying  the 
tribal  myths.  There  is  even  a  reverse 
transmission  of  culture,  from  the  young 
to  the  old  instead  of  vice  versa.  This  puts 
the  world  out  of  joint  for  both.  The 
young  dispute  old  values  and  their  sym¬ 
bols.  The  old  abhor  the  new  look,  the 
new  life  style. 

All  of  this  breeds  anxiety  and  fear  and 
hate. 


There  is  assassination,  riot,  unpopular 
war,  erosion  of  money,  blight  in  the 
cities,  pollution  in  the  environment,  and 
finally,  the  talk,  if  not  the  threat,  of 
revolution. 

The  political  consensus  forged  in  the 
Civil  War  has  fractionated.  Controversy 
rages.  Real  dialogue  or  communication 
between  co.ntending  factions  is  minimal. 

As  a  result,  much  of  the  real  news  is 
disturbing  and  unpleasant.  It  is  the  news, 
but  it’s  bad. 

The  people,  in  their  confused  misery, 
cry:  Give  us  more  good  news! 

And  Mr.  Agnew’s  sui)porters  cheer 
when  he  scolds  the  media  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  so  much  negativity,  instead  of 
giving  a  l)etter  balance  of  news. 

These  people,  and  I’ve  read  hundreds 
of  letters  from  them,  honestly  believe 
that  the  i)ress  helps  to  inci'ease  the  bad 

letters 

TEACHER’S  COURSE 

I  noticed  with  interest  the  story  (Janu¬ 
ary  .3)  from  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
stating  that  Shippensburg  State  College 
would  conduct  in  1970  Avhat  is  “probably 
the  first  multi-sponsored  Netvspaper  in  the 
Classroom  course.” 

The  newspapers  of  Wisconsin  have  co¬ 
sponsored  such  a  program  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison  for  the  i)ast 
tliree  years.  Twenty-six  daily  newspapers 
are  involved,  with  eaeli  newspaper  paying 
full  tuition  and  expense  fees  for  teachers 
l)articipating  in  the  3-week,  3-graduate 
credit  worksboj).  The  Wisconsin  program 
covers  far  more  than  the  summer  work¬ 
shop.  It  includes  cooperative  operation  of 
state  workshops,  publication  of  teacher 
guides  and  other  material,  and  even  in¬ 
cludes  the  expenses  for  NIC  speakers  be¬ 
fore  state  educational  associations. 

The  program  is  operated  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  circulation  managers  representing 
all  26  newspapers  which  meets  regularly. 
Expenses  are  shared  on  a  prorata  circu¬ 
lation  basis. 

H.  A.  .ScilWAttTZ 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

(Mr.  Schwartz  is  chairman  of  the  W'is- 
consin  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Journal  Company.) 

*  *  * 

HEN  DECADE  BEGINS 

OK,  all  of  you  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  that  have  been  on  a  colossal  binge 
of  Avelcoming  what  you  call  the  new  dec¬ 
ade.  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  an  en¬ 
core  a  year  from  now  when  the  decade 
really  begins. 

Ask  any  first  grader  to  count  10  apples 
and  be  will  count  them:  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8- 
9-10.  Where  did  the  newspapers  get  the 
idea  that  ten  years  are  to  be  counted  zero 
through  nine?  What  has  just  been  ushered 
in  is  the  final  and  climactic  year  of  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth  centurv’ — 


news  by  printing  so  much  of  it. 

In  direct  contrast,  Barron  and  his  ad¬ 
vocates  are  saying  the  media  haven’t 
printed  enough  of  the  so-called  bad  news. 
The  media  have  been  unresponsive  to  the 
explosion  of  social  change. 

*  ♦  * 

From  long  experience,  I  believe  that 
good  new's  reporting,  if  it  is  thorough 
enough  and  perceptive  enough,  helps  to 
de-fuse  vdolence. 

But  this  doesn’t  answer  the  question 
of  whether  the  press  was  basically  right 
or  wrong,  sound  or  unsound,  in  reporting 
the  disruption  of  the  sixties. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  (|uestion  rather  is:  Who  would 
have  made  a  sounder  decision  on  what 
to  print  or  broadcast  in  the  sixties  than 
did  the  nation’s  editors? 


the  decade  of  1961-70.  The  eighth  decade 
will  begin  on  Januan,'  1,  1971. 

Let's  hope  we  can  get  all  this  straight¬ 
ened  out  by  the  time  we  reach  the  final 
year  of  the  present  century,  the  year  2000. 

Edwin  H.  Maynard 

Evanston,  Ill. 

(Mr.  Maynard  is  Editorial  Director  of 
the  Interpreter,  program  journal  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.) 

*  *  * 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  (The  year  2,000 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  21st  Century. 
A  ‘decade”  is  a  group  of  10;  it  does 
not  have  to  start  with  0  or  1 ;  the  years 
1956  through  1%5  is  a  decade.  W  ebster’s 
Third  New  International  Dictionary  gives 
preference  to  this  definition:  “a  10-year 
period  begining  with  a  year  ending  in 
0  (as  1900-1909)  the  decade  of  the  twen¬ 
ties  runs  from  Jan.  1,  1920  to  Dec.  31, 
1929.) 

Short  Takes 

Ford  Motor  Company  is  operating  all 
U.S.  assembly  pants  for  two  days  this 
week — Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Another  detergent  to  enthusiasm  is 
the  fact  that  Waseca  has  within  its  city 
limits  a  beautiful  lake  and  swimming 
beach — Waseca  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 
*  *  * 

Mrs.  Patrick  Nugent,  the  daughter  of 
former  President  Johnson,  gave  birth  to 
a  seven  pound  10-inch  girl — Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Classified  ad:  ENGLISH  bone  china 
dinnerware,  8  place  setting.  Duncan 
Crystal  assorted  bowebs — Havre  (Mont.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

According  to  a  telephone  pole,  it  will 
all  be  worthwhile. — Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph. 
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Will  you  keep  missing  out  on  them? 


Did  your  paper  miss  out  on  the  ’70s  as  only 
UP!  saw  them  and  sized  them  up  and  dished 
them  out? 

UPl's  Sizing  Up  The  ’70s  was  the  kind  of 
provocative,  interpretive  series  of  articles 
that  today’s  newspaper  readers  want.  It  probed 
six  of  the  highest-interest  areas  of  the  world 
of  the  ’70s— science,  youth,  race,  work  and 
leisure,  religion  and  morals,  population.  It  was 
written  by  six  senior  UPl  editors— authorities 
in  their  fields  and  acknowledged  masters  of 
form  and  content.  It  received  smash  play  in 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  And  it  was  available 
only  to  UPl  subscribers. 


UPl  doesn’t  claim  to  have  a  corner  on  the 
important,  the  unusual,  the  dramatic  aspects 
of  the  seventies.  But  it’s  a  fact  that  we  do  offer 
our  subscribers  more  than  our  share  of 
compelling  articles,  of  we-got-there-first  reports 
of  exclusive  photographs,  of  stories  that  really 
bring  out  the  newsworthiness  of  an  event. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  miss  out  on  the  ’70s, 
contact  Wayne  Sargent,  UPl’s  VP  for  sales. 

Do  it  now— and  don’t  let  the  decade  get  away 
from  you. 

UPl  is  on  the  scene 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
212-MU  2-0400 


In  1969 

The  New  YorkTimes 
Magazine  carried 
more  ^ages  of 

advertising  than  any 
other  magazine: 


Advertising 

(Source;  P.I.B.) 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine  .  5,031 

The  New  Yorker . 4,711 

BusinessWeek . 4,301 

Newsweek . 3,317 

Time . 2,929 

Life . 2,392 

Sports  Illustrated . 2,169 

Vogue . 2,050 

TV  Guide . 2,046 

U.  S.  News  &  World  Report _ 1,899 


E»P 


Board  should  be  publisher 

Editors  draft  guidelines 
for  free  press  on  campus 


January  24,  1970 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Guidelines  for  responsible, 
self-supporting  college  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  drawn  up  by  a 
conunittee  of  editors  that  ex¬ 
amined  the  role  and  quality  of 
the  campus  press  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Foremost  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  is  that  basic  author¬ 
ity  for  student  newspapers  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  at  each  institution  to  safe¬ 
guard  editors  from  pre-censor¬ 
ship. 

At  the  outset  of  reform,  the 
campus  press  must  declare  it¬ 
self  free  of  college  control.  Each 
paper’s  masthead,  the  commit¬ 
tee  said,  should  proclaim  that 
the  newspaper  has  neither  offi¬ 
cial  .status  nor  serves  as  the 
house  organ  for  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  failed  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  use  of  foul  language  in 
campus  newspapers  as  a  major 
problem,  mainly  because  the 
members  see  the  obscenity  fad 
on  the  wane  and  secondly  be¬ 
cause  parents  don’t  set  a  very 
good  example  to  the  young  when 
they  buy  books  “advertised  as 
containing  the  most  sordid  of 
language  and  conduct’’  and  pa¬ 
tronize  theatre  productions 
“abounding  in  depiction  of  copu¬ 
lation.’’ 

Comniitlee  members 

The  Special  Commission  on 
the  Campus  Press  came  into 
being  at  the  request  of  the  re¬ 
gents  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  after  a  wave  of  student 
protests  and  rebellions.  Its  mem- 
i)ers  were: 

Norman  E.  Issacs,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-J oumal  & 
Louisville  Times  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors; 

William  B.  Arthur,  editor  of 
Look  magazine,  past  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi; 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  director 
of  the  Communications  Insti¬ 
tute,  Academy  for  Educational 
Development,  and  former  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University; 

Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Undertaking  the  assignment. 


the  group  asked:  “Is  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  a  training 
ground,  a  semi-professional  op¬ 
eration,  or  other  type  of  enter¬ 
prise?” 

While  scrutinizing  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  campus  press  and  its 
faults,  the  commission  compiled 
a  set  of  examples  of  student 
newspaper  operations  at  several 
other  colleges  around  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  add  up  to  feasible  guide¬ 
lines. 

“In  general  and  with  occa¬ 
sional  exceptions,”  the  commis¬ 
sion  report,  “the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  constructive  and  respon¬ 
sible  newspapers  across  the 
country  have  been  those  with  a 
strong  tradition  of  independence 
and  editorial  freedom.  The  proc¬ 
ess,  however,  inevitably  involves 
tensions  and  give-and-take.” 

Many  of  the  problems  in  the 
University  of  California  system 
flow  from  an  erroneous  premise 
— that  student  publications  nec¬ 
essarily  constitute  a  form  of  of¬ 
ficial  publication  for  which  uni¬ 
versity  administrators  bear  in¬ 
herent  responsibility.  The  com¬ 
mission  challenged  this  view  and 
concluded  that  student  journal¬ 
ism  is  a  valid  campus  activity. 

But  the  free  campus  press,  it 
insisted,  needs  firm  plans  for 
evolution  to  self-financing  status, 
with  budgets,  advertising  con¬ 
tent  and  subscription  income 
from  student  fees. 

Contract  agp:eements  for  fi¬ 
nancing  and  distribution  with 
the  university  are  seen  as  desir¬ 
able  “in  view  of  the  episodes  of 
threats  voiced  against  student 
editors  by  some  campus  dissent¬ 
ers  and  administrators.” 

Where  such  contract  fees  are 
assured,  the  commission  would 
create,  by  democratic  processes, 
responsible  boards  comprised  of 
both  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  students.  The  board  would, 
in  fact,  serve  as  publisher,  as¬ 
suming  responsibility,  directing 
editors,  and  otherwise  accepting 
the  duties  falling  on  any  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  commission  said  there 
should  be  regular  meetings  of 
the  board  and  a  continuing 
critique  of  the  newspapers’  per- 


for  vulgarity’s  sake.” 

They  concluded  that  “the  in¬ 
telligently  edited  publications 
are  recognizing  that  educated 
.society  can  express  itself  with 
greater  precision  and  clarity 
and  taste  than  is  possible  with 
the  language  of  the  battlefield 
or  back  alley.” 

On  the  subject  of  a  paid  ad¬ 
visor,  the  commission  said  it  is 
not  important  for  him  to  be  a 
member  of  faculty  or  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  there  are  even  argu¬ 
ments  against  this.  What  is  im- 
tiously  to  give  the^readTrshira  P^^^ant,  it  stated  is  for  him  to 
full  and  fair  report  of  develop-  experienced  professional 

ments  on  the  campus  or  affect-  institution  and  to 


formance,  on  the  basis  of  these 
principles: 

1.  A  clear  distinction  between 
news  columns  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment. 

2.  Endeavoring 


ing  the  campus. 

3.  Faithful  coverage  of  both 
sides — or,  indeed,  all  sides — of 
any  significant  controversy. 

4.  Competent  coverage  of  im¬ 
portant  administration  state¬ 
ments  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
responsible  city  daily  reports 
the  statements  of  mayor  or  the 
President. 

5.  Confining  opinion  to  the 
editorial  page  to  unmistakably 
labelled  opinion  columns. 

6.  Readiness  to  correct  mis¬ 
takes  with  reasonable  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  paper. 

7.  Affording  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  answers  to  editorial 
opinions. 

The  worst  shortcomings  found 
among  campus  newspapers,  the 
commission  noted,  generally  re¬ 
sult  from  simple  ineptitude  and 
inexperience — sometimes  from  Strike  continues  ? 
staff  exhaustion.  Therefore,  the  union  chief  dead 


have  the  confidence  of  the  staff. 

“Sometimes,”  the  report  said, 
“a  younger  alumnus  who  has 
made  his  mark  in  journalism  is 
the  ideal  for  this  position.  He 
may  serve  either  part-time  or 
full-time  but  should  be  readily 
available  during  critical  hours.” 

John  E.  Canaday,  the  regent 
whose  statements  led  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  board’s  decision  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  study,  called  the 
1.56-page  report  shallow. 

Student  editors  agreed  the  re¬ 
port  was  fair,  accurate  and  that 
the  recommendations  are  realis¬ 
tic,  according  to  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  UCLA  Daily 
Bruin. 

The  regents  turned  the  report 
over  to  university  administra¬ 
tors. 


group  recommended  seminars 
for  staffs,  stipends  and  other  at¬ 
tractions  sufficient  to  assure 
adequate  manpovv^er,  and  a  paid 
advisor  for  each  newspaper. 
The  school  of  journalism  could 
lend  valuable  assistance  here,  it 
was  suggested. 

If  the  college  administration 
wants  its  announcements  pub¬ 
lished  in  full,  it  should  buy  the 
space  or  provide  its  own  alter¬ 
native  means  of  dissemination, 
the  commission  said. 

In  more  than  150  separate 
issues  of  various  newspapers 
under  study,  the  committee 
members  spotted  only  sporadic 
use  of  language  difficult  for  the 
older  generation  to  accept.  News 
and  editorial  matter  for  the 
most  part  was  free  of  such 
strong  terms.  The  shock  lan¬ 
guage  appeared  in  certain  en¬ 
tertainment  coverage. 

“Some  of  the  commission 
members,”  the  report  noted, 
“also  raised  eyebrows  at  a  few 
cases  of  what  seemed  vulgarity 


Baltimore 

The  Sunpapers  and  the  News 
American  of  the  Hearst  group 
went  into  the  third  week  of 
their  news  blackout  without  any 
material  progress  being  re¬ 
ported  from  meetings  with  some 
of  the  unions. 

Pressmen  began  their  strike 
against  the  papers  January  3 
and  other  union  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  guild  at  the  Sun, 
have  honored  their  picket  line. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Independent  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  News  American  have 
continued  to  work  along  with 
personnel  in  circulation  and 
accounting  departments. 

Renewal  of  meetings  with  the 
pressmen  may  be  delayed  by  the 
sudden  death  of  their  inter¬ 
national  president,  Anthony 
(Boyd)  De Andrade,  on  Tues¬ 
day.  He  had  participated  in  a 
negotiation  session  there  Mon¬ 
day  with  the  Baltimore  news¬ 
paper  and  union  officials. 
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Preservation  acts  on  agenda 

Newspaper  industry  is  made 
major  problem  for  Congress 


ferred  over  one  who  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  but 
chose  instead  to  deliver  less  sub¬ 
stantial  service  to  the  public. 

“In  short,  the  past  records  of 
the  renewal  applicant  is  still 
the  critical  factor,  but  here  it 
militates  against  renewal  and  in 
favor  of  the  new  applicant,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  latter  establishes 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

When  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  convened  on 
January  19  it  faced  a  legisla¬ 
tive  program  which  contained 
more  than  the  usual  number  of 
bills  and  jiroposals  that  con- 
cemed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  communications  media. 

Foremost,  and  of  widest  in¬ 
terest  to  newspaper  jmblishers, 
is  S.152(t,  known  as  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act,  which 
has  bounced  along  a  rutty  road 
since  it  was  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona, 
now  retired,  but  survived  to 
reach  the  floor  with  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Senate  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  are 
hopeful  for  floor  action  early  in 
February  and  the  more  optimi.s- 
tic  predict  Senate  ])assage,  not¬ 
ing  that  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion,  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  given  the  legis¬ 
lation  its  blessing  and  Senator 
Mike  Man.sfield,  the  Senate 
leader,  has  spoken  favorably  of 
the  measure. 

McIntyre  amends  bill 

That  the  road  to  Senate  pas¬ 
sage  may  not  be  strewn  with 
roses,  however,  became  increa.s- 
ingly  evident  when  Senator 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre  introduced 
an  amendment  that  could  stir 
controversy. 

S.l.o20  would  grant  limited 
exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  between  newspapers,  one 
of  which  was  financially  in- 
.secure  and  in  danger  of  sus¬ 
pending  publication  at  the  time 
the  joint  arrangement  was  en¬ 
tered  into.  McIntyre’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  limit  the  bill’s  ap¬ 
plication  to  singly  owned  new.s- 
papers,  television  or  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  bar  jiarticipation  in 
combination  operating  agree¬ 
ments  of  group  newsjiapers  or 
any  newspaper  owner  who  also 
controls,  directly  or  indirectly, 
“any  radio  or  television  station 
engaged  in  radio  communica¬ 
tion’’  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  19.34. 

In  short,  McIntyre  would 
deny  what  he  described  as 
“multi-media  baronies”  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  antitrust  laws 


S.1520,  in  its  present  form, 
would  bestow  upon  compacts  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  otherwise 
failing  newspapers. 

Alongside  his  amendment  to 
S. 1.^20,  Senator  McIntyre,  New 
Hampshire  Democrat,  intro¬ 
duced  what  he  named  the  “Inde¬ 
pendent  Media  Preservation 
Act.”  The  bill  would: 

Prohibit  any  owner  of  five  or 
more  daily  newspapers  from 
acquiring  any  additional  such 
newspapers,  and  prohibit  any 
owner  of  a  daily  newspaper 
from  henceforth  owning  or  con¬ 
trolling  any  radio  or  television 
.station  situated  in  the  “same 
standard  statistical  area  in 
which  his  paper  is  published.” 

McIntyre’s  bill  would  not  re¬ 
quire  existing  newspaper  chains 
to  divest  themselves  of  newspa¬ 
per  properties  now  owned  but 
would  stop  them  from  buying 
any  more.  Existing  newspaper- 
broadca.st  combinations  in  “spe¬ 
cific  markets,”  however,  would 
be  given  three  years  to  sell  off 
one  of  their  properties. 

Emphasizing  his  belief  that 
his  ))roposal  was  constitutional, 
the  Senator  adopted  the  idea 
that  “the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  press  freedom  are  the  news 
consumers,  not  news  purvey¬ 
ors.” 

FCC.  policy  on  renewals 

Some  of  the  steam  may  have 
been  taken  out  of  a  drive  for 
enactment  of  a  bill,  introduced 
by  Senator  John  0.  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  from  considering  new 
applications  for  broadcast  li¬ 
censes  only  after  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  renewal  of  an  existing 
license  would  not  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  by  the  issuance  of  an 
FCC  policy  statement  establish¬ 
ing  suh.stantially  that  pi'oce- 
dure.  The  Pastore  bill  has  the 
suiiport  of  the  American  News- 
papei’  Publishers  Association, 
many  of  whose  members  are  li¬ 
censees  of  television  and  radio 
stations.  The  FCC  statement 
said : 

“The  institution  of  a  broad¬ 
cast  service  requires  a  substan¬ 
tial  investment,  particularly  in 
television,  and  even  where  the 
investment  is  small  it  is  likely 
to  be  relatively  large  to  the  per¬ 
son  making  it. 


“It  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  public  interest  to  reward 
good  public  service  by  a  broad¬ 
caster  by  terminating  the  au¬ 
thority  to  continue  that  service. 
If  the  license  is  given  subject 
to  withdrawal  despite  a  record 
of  such  good  .service,  it  will 
simply  not  be  possible  to  induce 
lieople  to  enter  the  field  and 
render  what  has  become  a  vital 
public  service. 

“Indeed,  rather  than  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  qualified  broadcasters  to 
provide  good  service  it  would  be 
an  inducement  to  the  opportun¬ 
ist  who  might  seek  a  license  and 
provide  the  barest  minimum  of 
.service  which  would  permit  a 
maximization  of  profit,  on  the 
theory  that  the  license  might  be 
terminated  whether  he  rendered 
a  good  service  or  not. 

“The  broadcast  field  thus 
must  have  stability,  not  only 
for  those  who  engage  in  it  but, 
even  more  important,  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  to  the  jiub- 
lic. 

‘Isiiltslaiilial  service’ 

“We  believe  that  these  two 
considerations  call  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  policy — namely,  that  the 
applicant  for  renewal  of  a  li¬ 
cense  shows  in  a  hearing  with 
a  competing  applicant  that  its 
program  service  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  license  term  has  been 
substantially  attuned  to  meeting 
the  needs  and  interests  of  its 
area,  and  that  the  ojieration  of 
the  station  has  been  not  other¬ 
wise  characterized  by  serious 
deficiencies,  he  will  be  preferred 
over  the  newcomer  and  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  renewal  will  be 
granted.  His  operation  is  not 
based  merely  upon  promises  to 
serve  solidly  the  public  interest. 
He  has  done  so.  Since  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Act — substantial 
service  to  the  public — is  being 
met,  it  follows  that  considera¬ 
tions  of  predictability  and  sta¬ 
bility,  which  also  contribute  vi¬ 
tally  to  that  basic  purpose,  call 
for  renewal. 

“If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hearing  record  shows  that  the 
renewal  applicant  has  not  sub¬ 
stantially  met  or  served  the 
needs  and  interests  of  his  area, 
he  would  obtain  no  controlling 
preference.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  competing  new  applicant 
establishes  that  he  would  sub¬ 
stantially  serve  the  public  in¬ 
terest  he  should  clearly  be  pre- 


that  he  would  solidly  serve  the 
public  interest.” 

In  effect  what  the  policy 
statement  requires  is  that  a  re¬ 
newal  applicant  must  run  on  his 
past  record  and  must  establish 
the  record  at  a  hearing. 

The  FCC  said  that  its  re¬ 
newal  policy  did  not  “denigrate 
in  any  way,”  its  policy  of  di¬ 
versification  if  the  mass  com¬ 
munications  media  but  that  “as 
a  general  matter,  the  renewal 
jirocess  is  not  an  appropriate 
way  to  restructure  the  broad¬ 
cast  industry.”  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair,  the  Commission  said,  to 
oust  a  renewal  applicant  with 
other  media  holdings  “on  the 
basis  of  a  comparative  demerit 
because  of  his  media  holdings.” 

This  would  apjiear  to  lie  a 
depailure  from,  or  at  least  a 
modification  of,  the  logic  em- 
jiloyed  when  Station  WHDH, 
Channel  10,  was  taken  away 
from  the  Uoston  Hentld-T rav¬ 
eled  and  awarded  to  a  new  ap¬ 
plicant  without  any  record  of 
oiieration  in  the  public  interest. 
That  ca.se  is  pending  in  the 
courts. 

Senator  McIntyre’s  “Indepen¬ 
dent  Media  Preservation  Act,” 
is  not  expected  to  delay  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  pending  News¬ 
paper  Presei'vation  Act,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  current  congress  by 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  of 
Hawaii,  with  co-sponsorship  of 
.34  Senators.  McIntyre’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.1.520,  however,  may 
prolong  floor  debate.  The  Mc¬ 
Intyre  bill,  referred  to  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee,  probably  will 
wind  up  with  Senator  Philip 
Hart’s  antitrust  and  monopoly 
subcommittee,  and  go  through 
the  hearing  process  to  which 
Senator  Hayden’s  Failing 
Newspaper  Act,  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  Senator  Inouye’s 
91st  Congress  successor  were 
subjected. 

‘Publishers’  enrichment  act’ 

In  his  statement  accompany¬ 
ing  introduction  of  his  bill  and 
his  proposed  amendment  to  S- 
l.”)20.  Senator  McIntyre  called 
upon  Senator  Mansfield  and  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  with¬ 
draw  its  support  of  the  measure. 
He  termed  it,  “not  a  newspaper 
preservation  Act”  but  a  “pub¬ 
lishers’  enrichment  act”  that 
would  perpetuate  “multi-media 
baronies.” 

{Continued  on  pnge  .'52) 
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Ad  bureau  anxious  to  feed 
market  data  into  ABC  bank 


Atlanta 

Plans  to  develop  a  central 
data  bank  of  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  statistics  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  and  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau,  revealed 
this  i)roject  to  the  annual  sales 
conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  here  this  week.  He  spoke 
at  a  workshop  session  devoted 
to  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
search. 

“We  l)elieve  it  inevitable  that 
more  marketing  information  of 
all  kinds  will  l)e  manipulated 
by  computer,”  Dr.  Bogart  said, 
“and  that  newspai)ers  have  no 
choice  excejjt  to  get  into  the 
act.” 

“The  fir.st  step  for  us,”  he 
advisefl,  “is  to  get  some  sound 
newsi)aper  audience  data  into 
the  hopper  where  there  is  none 
now,  and  the  second  step  is  to 
get  it  all  stored  in  a  single 
place.” 

Need  for  stuiidurdizutiun 

The  Audit  Bureau  is  set  up 
to  process  newspaper  circulation 
and  census  data  on  a  county 
by  county  basis,  Bogart  noted. 
“We  stand  ready  to  collaborate 
with  it  in  feeding  local  news¬ 
paper  audience  figures  into  the 
same  data  bank  where  our  cus¬ 
tomers  can  use  it,”  he  said. 

Bogart  emphasized  the  need 
to  e.stablish  four  kinds  of 
standardization  for  local  new^s- 
paper  data  in  order  to  establish 
comparability  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  markets.  He  listed  these  as 
(1)  timing,  (2)  method,  (3) 
classifying  people  into  uniform 
groups  and  (4)  providing  data 
on  a  uniform  geographical  base. 

He  noted  that  the  federal 
government  uses  the  county  and 
the  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta¬ 
tistical  Area  as  its  basic  build¬ 
ing  blocks  of  data.  “We  think 
newspajjers  should  do  the  same,” 
he  said. 

Bogart  criticized  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  areas  as  a  basis 
for  marketing  statistics.  This, 
he  said,  can  “convey  the  il¬ 
lusion  that  the  whole  country 
is  being  covered  with  everj' 
single  county  assigned  to  one 
major  market  or  the  other.  The 
realities  of  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  simply  not  like 
this.  As  w'e  all  know,  the  area 
in  which  people  read  the  news- 
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papers  of  a  particular  town 
jjrobably  comes  as  close  as  any 
definition  can  to  describing  what 
a  market  is,”  he  declared. 

TV  facts  for  retailers 

The  newspaper  advei-tising 
executives  also  were  told  that 
they  should  tell  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  retailers,  more  about 
television. 

Jane  Roggers,  a  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  director  turned 
newspaper  saleswoman,  said 
that  “tv  is  an  important  com¬ 
petitor  but  locally  it  is  vastly 
overrated.  There  is  a  place  for 
I'etail  tv  in  the  total  scheme  of 
things,  but  it  is  a  limited  place. 
It’s  up  to  you  to  do  your  best 
cu.stomers  a  service  by  defining 
that  place  and  keeping  tv  with¬ 
in  those  limits.” 

Miss  Roggers  recently  joined 
the  Bureau  as  vicepresident  for 
Department  Store  Sales  from 
Halle  Bros.,  Clevdand  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

She  listed  10  commonly  held 
beliefs  by  retailers  about  tele¬ 
vision,  and  declared  that  “every 
one  of  them  is  false”  even 
though  some  of  these  miscon- 
cejjtions  ai’e  so  widespread  that 
some  new'spaper  advertising 
salesmen  believe  them  too.  In 
dealing  with  these  misconcep¬ 
tions,  Miss  Roggers  said: 

•  Tv  is  a  mass  medium  for  a 
store  only  if  it  is  wilting  to  buy 
multiple  spots  on  multiple  chan¬ 
nels.  This  almost  automatically 
puts  the  cost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  local  retailer. 

•  Newspapers  do  reach  the 
youth  market.  “A.sk  any  retail¬ 
er  who  has  run  a  1.5-inch  ad  for 
a  beauty  clinic  or  chann  school 
what  the  results  were.  Ask  any 
record  shop  manager  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  he  ran  10  inches 
on  the  amusement  page  for  the 
personal  appearance  of  one  of 
the  kids  tough  rockers.” 

•  Tv  is  charging  mass  media 
prices  for  what  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  selective  medium. 
“Look  at  it  this  way.  If  Dad  is 
watching  a  sports  recap  in  the 
den.  Mother  is  glued  to  ‘as  the 
worm  turns’  in  the  living  room, 
what  do  you  think  Suzy  will 
do?  Right.  Go  up  to  her  room 
and  turn  on  her  pick  of  the 
afternoon  movies  on  that  dear 
little  portable  she  received  for 
Christmas.” 

•  Manufacturers  w'ho  provide 
the  tapes  for  commercials  offer 
a  message  that  sells  the  sup¬ 
plier,  not  the  store  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  says 
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they  must  offer  it  to  the  store’s 
competition  as  w'ell.  “If  it  runs 
this  week  for  store  X,  next  week 
for  store  Y  and  the  following 
week  for  store  Z— who  makes 
the  sale?” 

The  harder  advertisers  look 
at  media,  the  more  newspapers 
will  thrive.  Jack  Kauffman, 
president  of  the  Bureau,  said  at 
an  INAE  session.  He  predicted 
that  competitive  pressures  will 
build  up  among  media  because 
advertisers  are  demanding 
quicker,  more  predictable  and 
more  tangible  results  from  ad¬ 
vertising  investments.  He 
l)ointed  out  that  this  w’ould  in¬ 
tensify  if  a  cooling  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  occurs  in  1970. 

Media  coiiipelition  helps 

He  also  stated  that  competi¬ 
tion  among  media  is  growing 
because  more  and  more  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  controlled  by 
fewer  and  fewer  decisions, 
ilanufacturers  and  retailers  are 
tending  to  coordinate  their  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  i)rograms,  he 
said.  As  a  result,  the  retail 
viewpoint  is  gaining  more  and 
more  influence  in  all  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  desire  to  make 
advertising  produce  proven  re¬ 
sults,  he  pointed  out. 

“We  are  facing  both  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  an  opportunity,”  Mr. 
Kauffman  said.  “In  either  case, 
daily  newspapers  must  exert 
greater  selling  efforts.” 

Newspapers,  he  noted,  ended 
the  1960’s  with  revenues  at  an 
all  time  peak.  In  1969,  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  came  to  more  than  $5.7 
billion.  In  1960,  they  had  been 
.$3.7  billion.  It  would  take  only 
about  half  the  rate  of  gain  ac¬ 
tually  attained  in  1969  to  push 
the  1970  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers  over  the  $6 
billion  mark. 

By  1975,  if  daily  newspapers 
only  maintain  their  historic 
growth  rates,  their  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  should  ex¬ 
ceed  .$8  billion,  Kauffman  said. 

Television,  he  remarked,  is 
encountering  problems  which 
will  make  it  less  attractive  to 
advertisers.  Time  rates  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  climbing  much 
more  rapidly  than  rates  of 
newspapers  and  audiences  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frag¬ 
mented  as  the  number  of  chan¬ 
nels  increases. 


HIS  BIG  DAY — Members  of  all 
branches  of  the  Kentucky  state 
government  gathered  in  House 
of  Representatives  January  14  to 
bestow  tribute  on  CLAY  WADE 
BAILEY,  statehouse  reporter  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  heads  the 
Kentucky  Post's  Frankfort  Bureau 
and  is  also  president  of  the  Capitol 
Press  Club. 

Powers  organization 
bnys  Perry  Associates 

Wharton  Shober,  president  of 
•Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.,  interna¬ 
tional  publishers’  service  organ¬ 
ization,  has  announced  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  John  H.  Perry  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  publication  representatives. 

A  JHPA  division  joins  the 
Powers  complex  that  consists  of 
Hablenios  Magazine,  Spanish- 
language  supplement  distrib¬ 
uted  in  11  countries;  Editors 
Press  Service,  distributor  of 
newspaper  features;  Powers 
Representation  Division  that 
represents  more  than  150  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  clients  in 
30  countries;  and  .A.TEC  Cor¬ 
poration,  designers  and  install¬ 
ers  of  newspaper  printing 
plants. 

• 

Underhill  to  retire 
as  Reuters  manager 

London 

Stuart  Underhill,  deputy  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Reuters  in 
North  America,  has  requested 
retirement  at  age  55.  He  was  a 
Canadian  new'spaperman  before 
joining  the  news  agency  in  1950. 

His  succes.sor  as  North  Amer¬ 
ican  manager  of  Reuters  will  be 
Glen  Renfrew,  41,  an  Austral¬ 
ian  who  has  been  deputy  man¬ 
ager  of  the  economic  services. 


Oppegard  memorial 

Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

The  M.M.  Oppegard  Memorial 
Scholarship  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  established  by 
the  Grand  Forks  Herald  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  It 
will  provide  $200  each  semester. 
Oppegard  was  publisher  of  the 
Herald  for  forty  years. 
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Gannett  papers  add  news 
staffers  to  poticy  board 

Rochester,  N.Y.  each  of  the  two  Rochester  news- 
Newsroom  staffers  at  the  papers  to  become  a  rotating 
copyboy,  reporter  and  desk  member  of  the  editorial  board, 
level  are  being  added  to  the  He  or  she  will  participate  in  the 
policy-making  editorial  board  of  daily  conferences  of  the  board 
the  Gannett  newspapers  here.  as  a  full-fledged  policy-making 
General  manager  A1  Neu-  member, 
harth  announced  the  plan  to  the  Two-week  rotations  will  be 
staffs  of  the  Times-Union  and  used  to  insure  a  cross  section  of 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  on  the  interest  and  opinions  from  staff 
heels  of  an  Editor  &  Publisher  veterans  and  newcomers,  report- 
symposium  on  the  subject  of  ers  and  copyreaders,  photog- 
whether  the  “working  press”  raphers  and  copyboys. 
should  control  news  and  edi-  “We  believe  formal  participa- 
torial  policies.  (E&P,  Jan.  17).  tion  in  editorial  policy  decisions 
Neuharth  said  “W’^e  believe  is  another  way  for  the  news 
‘control’  of  policy  should  be  in  staffs  to  contribute  actively  to 
the  bosses’  hands  because  that’s  improving  the  quality  and  effec- 
where  ultimate  responsibility  tiveness  of  these  newspapers,” 
lies.  But  we  also  feel  publishers  Neuharth  told  the  employes, 
and  managers  should  make  cer-  The  present  board  includes: 
tain  that  journalists  at  every  Paul  Miller,  publisher;  Neu- 
level  are  encouraged  to  con-  harth;  Vincent  S.  Jones,  execu- 
tribute  their  best  talents  and  tive  editor;  John  C.  Quinn,  di¬ 
ideas.  This  plan  should  help  do  rector  of  news;  Calvin  Mayne 
that.”  and  E.  Desmond  Stone,  editorial 

Under  the  plan  a  newsroom  page  editors;  and  Clifford  Car- 
staffer  will  be  selected  from  penter,  editorial  columnist. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Herewith  are  additional  replies  to  an  E&P  sjunposium 
(January  17)  in  which  a  cross-section  of  the  country’s  jour¬ 
nalists  commented  on  the  proposal  by  Dr.  Bryce  W.  Rucker 
of  Southern  Illinois  University  that  the  European  style  of 
giving  the  “working  press”  a  full  voice  in  determining  the 
newspaper’s  policy  be  tried  here. 

‘Working  press’  ideas  welcomed 

Professor  Brj’ce  W.  Rucker’s  article  in  the  ASNE  Bulletin 
could  be  debated  at  length.  We  do  not  choose  to  do  so.  The 
underlying  philosophy  is  alien  to  our  thinking.  It  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  mass  of  evidence  which  shows  that  the  free 
press  of  the  U.  S.,  wdth  all  of  its  alleged  shortcomings,  offers 
the  American  public  great  freedom  of  choice  of  the  spoken 
and  written  word.  The  quality  of  the  news  reports  offered 
the  public  has  been  improving  consistently. 

With  the  “w'orking  press”  calling  the  shots  the  character 
of  many  newspapers  which  have  achieved  high  standings 
and  deserved  recognition  would  undoubtedly  undergo  changes 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  utter  chaos. 

As  evidenced  by  many  examples  in  and  around  New'  York, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  so  called  “working  press” 
from  starting  a  newspaper — or  a  dozen.  An  amazingly  small 
amount  of  money  will  get  a  new'spaper  printed  commercially 
in  New  York  w’hether  it  is  full  of  brilliant  ideas  or  smutty 
trash.  If  good,  the  public  will  buy  it.  If  trash,  as  most  of 
them  are,  the  public  will  shun  it. 

The  executives  of  newspapers  today  are  given  wide  latitude. 
These  executives,  in  turn,  welcome  ideas  from  the  “w’orking 
press”. 

But  the  final  responsibility  must  remain  with  the  owmer- 
ship.  To  risk  having  a  good  product  ruined  by  experimenta¬ 
tion  w'ould  be  folly. 

Dr.  Rucker  should  study  the  birth,  life,  ailments  and  death 
of  several  New'  York  papers. 

He  can  better  serve  the  American  press  by  producing 
competent  to  brilliant  newspapermen  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  experienced  editors  and  publishers,  w'ill  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  the  great  new'spapers  now  in  existence  or  yet  to  come. 

Floyd  Barger 
Executive  Editor 
New  York  News 


Election  hwths  in  newsroom? 

Spiro  opened  Pandora’s  Box  and  out  charged  an  army  of 
media  critics.  Doctor  Rucker  sights  numerous  reasons  for 
their  belligerence.  Abuses  of  media  power  will  no  longer  go 
undetected  and  unreported.  But  the  damage  of  such  abuses 
to  newspaper  credibility  is  already  substantial.  However, 
Rucker  does  disservice  to  many  excellent  publishers,  the  in¬ 
evitable  results  of  generalization.  Rucker  suggests  the  answer 
is  to  turn  over  control  of  policy.  Decisions  are  being  made 
now  by  the  editor  and  his  senior  new's  executives,  few  of 
whom  obtained  their  positions  by  being  obsequious. 

I  can’t  see  abandoning  a  system  that  has  given  America 
the  finest  press  in  the  world.  Young  newsmen  are  influencing 
editors  who,  in  turn,  are  influencing  publishers.  We  are  all 
listening  more  as  old  formulas  prove  inadequate  for  today’s 
news  job.  Increasing  pressure  for  editorial  excellence  from 
newsmen  and  lay  critics  is  a  healthy  development.  Most 
newspapers  have  improved  greatly  during  the  past  10  years. 
Greater  advances  wnll  come  without  turning  the  newsroom 
into  large  election  booths. 

William  E.  Hall 

Director, 

School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  University 

Consistency  is  soul  of  paper 

I  have  not  seen  Rucker’s  ASNE  piece,  so  part  of  this  re¬ 
sponse  is  strictly  from  ignorance.  At  the  base  of  all  great 
newspapers  are  brilliant  reporters  and  copy  editors.  These 
educated,  ethical,  tough  professionals  actually  do  make  day 
to  day  policy.  At  the  top  of  great  new'spapers  are  a  couple 
of  editors  and  a  publisher  who  make  long  range  policy.  The 
gap  between  the  base  and  top  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
w'ith  creditability  even  though  it  seems  to  me  that  a  staff 
vote  on  major  policy  would  result  in  a  camel  rather  than  a 
newspaper. 

The  staff  would  seem  essential.  So  would  reader  input, 
possible  from  a  local  advisory  committee.  After  that  some 
one  has  to  go  back  to  his  lovely  office  and  make  a  decision.  I 
still  believe  that  long  range  creditability  results  from  a  con¬ 
sistent  physiology,  call  it  so  if  you  like.  I  suspect  new'S  room 
brains  have  gone  impicked  before  philosophical  decisions  were 
made.  That  is  plain  waste.  We  should  eliminate  the  waste, 
but  I  still  believe  the  editor  and/or  publisher  must  be  finally 
responsible  for  the  consistency  that  is  the  soul  of  a  great 
newspaper. 

Neal  Copple 

Director 

School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Nebraska 

Control  shift  with  the  winds? 

If  ownership  is  not  going  to  be  the  criteria  for  control, 
then  what  is?  Who  is  going  to  be  responsible  and  for  how 
long?  Will  the  responsibility  shift  from  time  to  time  as  the 
social  and  political  winds  blow?  Is  the  passing  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  be  peaceful  and  by  what  rules  is  the  game  to  be 
played? 

Ownership  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  produce  a 
good  newspaper  that  will  have  general  public  acceptance. 
Failure  to  do  so  has  adverse  economic  consequences — a  pen¬ 
alty  which  is  certain,  swift  and  automatic.  This  penalty  is 
not  imposed  on  those  who  are  not  involved  in  ow'ner.ship.  In 
fact,  for  them,  there  would  be  no  penalty  and  in  its  absence 
no  meaningful  responsibility. 

There  could  be  the  eventual  creation  of  a  doctinaire  press 
only  different  by  degree  or  philosophy  from  the  underground 
press  of  the  far  left  or  the  publications  of  the  far  right.  The 
great  majority  of  owners,  publishers  and  editors  today  are 
more  attuned  to  the  daily  problems  of  the  world  they  live 
in  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  their 
readers  than  ever  before — Dr.  Rucker  to  the  contrary. 

Len  H.  Small 
Editor  and  Publisher 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal 
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Zdrazdvooitye!  (Hello,  there!) 


LEV  V.  TOLKUNOV.  chief  editor  of  Izvestia.  breaks  out  a  smile  at 
reception  of  Soviet  journalists  in  the  office  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  He  heads  the  delegation  on  a  tour 
of  the  U.S.  (Photos  by  Don  Maley,  E&P) 


A.  I.  LUKOVETS,  deputy  chief  editor  of  Pravda,  with  P.  F.  ALEK¬ 
SEEV,  editor  of  Country  Life;  I.  S.  SAGARIN,  editor  of  Ural 
Worker;  and  ROSS  N.  LAVROFF,  interpreter. 


ENGLISH  SPOKEN  HERE — Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  E4P_  talks 
with  Enver  N.  Mameov,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Committee 
for  Radio  and  Television.  Mameov  lived  here  10  years  ago. 


ith  STANFORD 


ALBERTAS  LAURINCIUKAS  of  Moscow  News, 


SMITH,  general  manager  of  ANPA. 


NICK  DANILOFF,  Russian-speaking  UPl  reporter,  chats  with  A.  K. 
RYABOLKYACH,  managing  editor  of  Soviet  Ukraine. 
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EDMUNDAS  Y.  YUSHKIS  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  Washington, 
GENRIKAS  M.  ZIMANAS,  editor  of  Tiesa. 
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Isaacs  decries  ‘sins’  of  wages, 
training  and  passion  for  scoop 


Chicago 

Solid  iierformance  day  in  and 
day  out  is  what  sells  newspa¬ 
pers.  It’s  the  “continuing  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  scoop”  that  has 
pushed  the  industry  into  decades 
of  haste  and  inaccuracy. 

Passion  for  the  scoop  is  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  business,  said  Xorman 
E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Jourudl  and  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Chicago  Headline 
Club,  a  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Isaacs  said  the  passion  for 
the  .scoop  has  “served  only  to 
breed  a  lack  of  respect  for  the 
printed  word  and  its  power.  I 
submit  that  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  everywhere  have  to  ham¬ 
mer  away  at  this  absurd  fail- 
ing.” 

Isaacs  recommended  missing 
“an  edition,  or  two  editions,  if 
we  must”  if  that  is  necessary 
to  educate  reporters  and  sub¬ 
editors  out  of  their  “wild  drives 
to  get  stories  in  print.” 

He  advised  getting  into  print 
stories  that  are  correct,  and 
complete,  and  significant.  The 
result,  he  .said,  will  be  fewer 
ulcers,  more  respect  and 
stronger  circulations. 

.Slanting  news  sinful 

Slanting  the  news  is  another 
of  the  deadly  sins,  Isaacs  said, 
and  there  are  newspapers  in 
this  country  which  are  still  a 
professional  disgrace  on  this 
score.  Newspapers  should  be 
more  concerned  about  the  burn¬ 
ing  desire  of  reporters  to  weight 
their  stories  toward  what  they 
call  “truth.” 

Isaacs  maintained  that  more 
and  more  news  interpretation 
and  backgrounding  are  needed, 
and  that  the  concept  is  entirely 
valid,  but  it  has  been  wrenched 
out  of  its  proper  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence. 

He  doubts  that  any  individual 
can  be  totally  objective  for  “we 
are  subjective  the  moment  we 
write  the  first  sentence.”  He 
pleaded  for  fairness,  balance 
and  thoroughness. 

Squeezing  of  editorial  dollars 
by  publishers  and  general  man¬ 
agers  was  described  by  the 
Louisville  editor  as  “blindness 
(that)  brought  on  the  guild, 
cost  us  untold  numbers  of  the 
best  minds  available,  and  per¬ 
petuated  the  theme  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  low-pay  calling. 
Isaacs  continued: 


“It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  editor  in  the  country  to 
badger  and  bedevil  his  owner¬ 
ship  into  recognizing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  communication 
life.  The  handed-down  wisdoms 
of  business  managei’s  who  go  on 
saying  that  news  departments 
have  to  operate  on  10,  11  or  12 
percent  of  total  outgo  isn’t  wis¬ 
dom.  It’s  stupidity.  The  figure 
long  ago  should  have  been 
pegged  at  17  and  18  pei-cent — 
and  all  of  us  would  then  have  a 
professionalism  worthy  of  the 
name.” 

Lack  of  training  is  a  sin  per¬ 
petrated  by  dollar-squeezing  by 
managements  that  has  kept 
newspapers  from  having  highly 
skilled  news  executives  whose 
function  is  to  concentrate  on 
training. 

In  many  news  operations,  he 
.said,  the  bright  young  men  are 
turned  over  to  already  harassed 
and  harried  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  end-product  on  too 
many  newspapers  is  inferior 
people  kept  too  long  and  becom¬ 
ing  what  management  refers  to 
unhappily  as  part  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  dry-rot. 


Supervisory  or  executive  tal¬ 
ent  is  in  short  supply,  Isaacs 
added,  because  “we’ve  never  had 
the  funds — or  perhaps  the 
brains — to  provide  the  necessary 
training  function  from  the  out¬ 
set.” 

‘.Sameness’  deplored 

Other  sins  Isaacs  outlined  are 
poor  planning,  resistance  to 
change  and  lack  of  commitment. 
He  deplored  the  “dreadful 
sameness  about  many  newspa¬ 
pers”  and  declared  that  news- 
papering  is  too  much  a  shoot- 
from-the-hip  enterprise. 

He  chided  American  journal¬ 
ism  for  spending  less  on  re¬ 
search  than  any  other  under¬ 
taking  in  the  society  and  revolv¬ 
ing-door  circulations  built  on 
stunts  which  drove  some  big- 
circulation  papers  into  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  cemetery. 

He  described  dedication  to 
newspapering  as  a  sort  of  love- 
hate  attachment — the  desire  to 
see  the  newspaper  succeed  turns 
to  hate  when  it  apjjears  not  to 
be  living  up  to  its  promise  or 
ideals,  and,  in  some  cases,  not 
even  up  to  its  duty. 


HI0H  IN  SALES — Eight  members  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  advertis¬ 
ing  department  received  Chesser  H.  Campbell  Awards  for  sales¬ 
manship.  First  row,  from  left,  Barbara  Clarke,  and  Jack  Cooper, 
classified:  middle  row,  Thomas  E.  Rath,  retail;  0eorge  Van  Wagner, 
general,  and  Harry  Werblow,  classified;  back,  Luther  Martin,  general; 
Paul  Riordan,  retail,  and  George  Erickson,  general.  The  winners  each 
received  an  engraved  clock. 


Chinn  Ho’s 
group  buys 
Guam  paper 

Honolulu 

An  “agreement  in  i)rinciple” 
has  been  reached  for  the  sale 
of  the  assets  of  the  Giuim  DaiUj 
Xeu’s  to  a  group  of  purchasers 
headed  by  the  Honolulu  Star- 
ilulletiu. 

Jo.seph  Flores,  president  of 
Pacific  Press  Inc.,  present  owmer 
of  the  Guam  newspaper,  and 
S.  Atherton,  president  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  made 
the  announcement. 

The  price  paid  for  the  proj)- 
erty  was  not  disclosed. 

The  purchasing  company  is 
Guam  Publications,  Inc.,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  stock  of  which  is  held 
by  the  Star-Bulletin. 

The  Guam  Daily  News  is  a 
morning  newspaper  published  in 
-\gana,  Guam,  and  serves  the 
entire  island,  as  well  as  neigh¬ 
boring  islands  of  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

It  is  the  only  daily  newspaper 
published  on  Guam.  A  sister 
publication,  the  Territorial  Sun, 
is  published  Sundays  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposed  transac¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  12,000  daily,  and  12,- 
500  Sunday. 

Chinn  Ho,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Star-Bulletin,  and 
-\therton,  stated  in  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement: 

“The  ownership  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  has  been  tremendously 
impressed  by  the  potential  of 
the  islands  of  the  Western  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  especially  so  in  the 
ca.se  of  Guam  and  the  Trust 
Territories. 

“It  is  our  determination  to 
bring  to  that  area  of  the  world 
and  to  its  growing  population  a 
modern,  well-edited  newspaper, 
dedicated  to  playing  a  vital  role 
in  the  future  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  area. 

“We  have  been  negotiating 
with  former  Gov.  Flores  for 
some  time  and  we  are  gratified 
that  all  indications  are  that  the 
transfer  of  ownership  will  ma¬ 
terialize.” 

• 

In  newsprint  sales 

Roy  C.  Kuhns  has  joined  the 
newsprint  sales  staff  of  Mont¬ 
morency  Paper  Company,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Stanley  A. 
Meighen,  president.  Kuhns  will 
have  responsibility  for  sales  of 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Mills  newsprint  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Missouri.  He  was  vicepresident- 
sales  of  United  American  Metals 
Company. 
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SNPA  seeks 

$550,000 

for  seminars 

Atlanta 

A  cami)aigii  to  provide  a  $1,- 
i3()(),0()0  fund  for  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  of  Southern  journalists 
has  been  started  with  J,  Kelly 
Sisk,  president  of  Multimedia 
Inc.,  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
as  chairman.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
•tion. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign,  to 
be  conducted  by  the  SNPA 
Foundation,  will  be  $5.50,000, 
which  would  round  out  the  fund. 
Grants  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Meeman  Founda¬ 
tion,  made  earlier,  plus  funds 
from  other  sources,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  other  $9.50,()00. 

The  sum  to  be  sought  during 
the  campaign  is  es.sential  to  the 
continuing  education  program, 
Bert  Struby,  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  Foundation  Board  of 
Trustees,  emphasized. 

As  general  chairman,  Sisk 
announced  the  appointinent  of  a 
chairman  for  each  of  the  14 
SNPA  states.  They  are: 

Alabama,  Victor  H.  Hanson 
II,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Biruiut<ihniii  Xeivs; 

Arkansas,  Hugh  B.  Patterson 
.Jr.,  publisher,  Ai'kansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  Little  Rock; 

Florida,  .James  L.  Knight, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Min)ni 
Herald; 

Georgia,  Bert  Struby,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Maeon  Telej/raph  and 
Xeu's; 

Kentucky,  Cyrus  L.  MacKin¬ 
non,  general  manager,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Tiuies; 

Louisiana,  Joe  I).  Smith  Jr., 
publisher  and  general  manager, 
Alexandria  Itailij  Town.  Talk; 

Mississippi,  Robert  M.  Heder- 
man  Jr.,  publisher  and  general 
manager,  Jackson.  Clarion-Ledg¬ 
er  and  Daily  News; 

North  Carolina,  Frank  A. 
Daniels  Jr.,  general  manager, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and 
Times; 

Oklahoma,  Edward  L.  Gay¬ 
lord,  executive  vicepresident, 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times; 

South  Carolina,  Ambrose  G. 
Hampton,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Columbia  State  and  Rec¬ 
ord; 

Tennessee,  W.  Frank  Aycock 
Jr.,  president,  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company; 

Texas,  Joe  M.  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent,  Dallas  Morning  News; 

Virginia,  1).  Tennant  Bryan, 


Their 
hallmark 
is  linage 


Christmas  card  sent  by  employees  to  publishers  of  the  Star-News 
Newspapers  in  Wilmington,  N.C.  was  a  picture  of  members  of  the 
retail  advertising  department  gathered  around  Ad  Director  Thur¬ 
man  Sallade,  in  a  "1920  den  of  iniquity"  scene.  On  the  table  were 
cards  spelling  out  "Thansic  (intentional  error)  for  the  Turlt(ey)," 
the  traditional  gift  to  employees.  Before  presentation  to  Publisher 
Rye  B.  Page,  the  original  print  was  enlarged  to  16  x  20  inches  and 
framed.  Page  took  it  home  for  a  place  among  his  mementoes.  The 
photographer  was  Joe  Nesbitt,  who  worked  out  the  idea  with  Ron 
Shook,  retail  advertising  manager. 


publisher,  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  News  Leader; 

West  Virginia,  George  War¬ 
ren  Hodel,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Berkley  Post- 
Herald  and  Raleigh  Register. 

The  objective  will  be  to  obtain 
pledges  to  be  paid  over  a  period 
of  five  years,  Sisk  said. 

During  1969,  its  first  year  of 
operation,  the  Foundation  con¬ 
ducted  10  seminars  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Southern  universities. 
In  1970  a  series  of  workshops 
dealing  with  practical,  day-to- 
day  newspaper  problems  will  be 
added  to  the  seminars. 

The  Ford  Foundation  made  a 
grant  to  the  SNPA  Foundation 
of  $425,000,  provided  that  sum 
is  matched  in  five  years.  The 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Foundation 
made  a  donation  of  $250,000,  to 
become  available  when  the  Ford 
grant  is  matched.  It  is  estimated 
that  income  to  be  realized  from 
SNPA  Foundation  programs 
will  produce  $187,500  by  the  end 
of  1973.  Al.so,  the  directors  of 
SNPA  have  budgeted  the  .sum  of 
$75,000  to  be  applied  to  this 
work. 

Already  $12,500  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  contributions  from 
newspapers  and  individuals, 
Struby  reported. 

• 

Takes  up  leaching 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Leo  Stalnaker  Jr,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Tribuw  since  1966,  resigned  to 
accept  appointment  as  professor 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  South  Florida  in  Tampa. 


More  capitals 
in  news  style 

A  new  style  book  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel.  The  most  no¬ 
ticeable  change  is  more  capitali¬ 
zation — “up”  style  in.stead  of 
“down.” 

Previously  both  papers  made 
minimal  use  of  capital  letters. 
Now  they  will  use  many  more. 
For  example,  av.,  st.,  and  blvd. 
have  become  Ave  .,  St.,  and 
Blvd.,  and  jr.  and  sr.  in  per¬ 
sonal  names  now  are  Jr.  and  Sr. 

The  Journal  and  the  Sentinel 
now  capitalize  all  names  of  gov¬ 
ernment  bodies;  thus  the  de¬ 
partment  of  health,  education 
and  welfare  becomes  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  purpose  of  the  change, 
according  to  the  Journal/Sen¬ 
tinel  style  committee,  is  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  to  conform  more 
closely  with  the  style  used  by 
news  .services  and  most  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  country.  The  com¬ 
mittee  spent  18  months  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  changes. 

Many  hyphens  are  eliminated, 
as  in  vice  president  and  showoff, 
and  many  spellings  are  changed. 
Sirup,  for  example,  becomes  sy¬ 
rup,  in  line  with  general  usage. 

Rumania  becomes  Romania. 
The  wire  services  never  abbre¬ 
viate  Maine,  so  the  Journal  and 
the  Sentinel  added  it  to  the  list 
of  state  names  that  they  always 
spell  out. 


DiliMoodey  retires 
as  BNA  ehairnian 

Washington 
Dean  Dinwoodey  has  retired 
as  board  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  National  Affairs,  which 
publishes  35  daily  and  weekly 
information  .services  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  legal  fields.  Before 
becoming  chief  editor  of  BNA 
in  1933  he  was  legal  editor  of 
the  United  States  Daily,  pub¬ 
lished  by  David  Lawrence. 

When  BNA  was  acquired  in 
1947  by  a  group  of  its  employees, 
Dinwoodey  was  elected  president 
and  board  chairman.  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  board  chairman  wh«n 
John  D.  Stewart  became  presi¬ 
dent  five  years  ago.  Stewart  now 
succeeds  Dinwoodey  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  retaining  the  office 
of  president. 

• 

Puhlisliing  company 
opens  public  garage 

Oklahoma  City 
Operation  of  its  new  million- 
dollar,  540-car  parking  garage 
for  cars  of  employees  and  the 
public  has  been  started  by  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

The  24-hour  facility,  offering 
parking  on  seven  ramps  and 
the  roof,  is  said  to  be  the  only 
slope  ramp  building  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  in  which 
pre-cast  columns  and  pre-cast 
slabs  were  used.  Two  elevators 
carry  motorists  to  and  from 
their  cars  and  it  is  security  pa¬ 
trolled  with  an  attendant  on 
duty  16  hours  a  day. 
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Libel  ruling  applied 
to  a  public  business 

By  NeMlon  H.  Fulbrifiht 


As  more  and  more  people  in¬ 
vest  in  stocks,  an  editor  tends 
to  feel  a  growing  concern  over 
what  to  do  with  a  story  about  a 
company  that  is  reported  to  be 
in  financial  or  legal  trouble, 
though  its  stock  is  listed  and 
selling  well  on  the  market. 

Reports  are  sometimes  con¬ 
crete  enough  to  warrant  pub¬ 
lishing,  based  on  information 
that  authorities  have  opened  an 
investigation  or  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  concern  is  trying 
desperately  to  raise  money. 
Still  there  is  hesitation  because 
no  fair-minded  editor  wishes  to 
damage  an  honest  company. 
But  even  where  chicanery  is 
suspected  there  is  reluctance 
against  involvement  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  law  suit  that  would  be 
costly  to  defend,  even  where 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  in  court. 

Against  such  considerations, 
however,  is  a  growing  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  readers  who  may 
be  investors  and  entitled  to  the 
same  information  that  is  sure 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  speculators. 

.Slock  under  scrutiny 

This  was  the  situation  that 
confronted  the  S'ew  Yoik  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  the  summer  of 
1965.  One  of  its  financial  re¬ 
porters,  Carol  Mathews,  now 
with  the  Keic  York  Post,  had 
obtained  what  she  felt  was  re¬ 
liable  information  that  Foto- 
chrome  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  film  processors,  was 
in  financial  trouble. 

In  August,  1964,  it  had  been 
rumored  in  financial  circles 
that  Fotochrome  had  acquired 
the  rights  to  a  low-priced  cam¬ 
era  capable  of  producing  low- 
cost  color  pictures  without  the 
use  of  negatives. 

On  this  information,  Foto¬ 
chrome  stock  I’ose  from  $2.25  a 
share  to  $17.25  a  share  in  28 
days  on  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Noting  that  “the  public 
interest”  in  Fotochrome  was 
“the  greatest  the  Exchange  had 
witnessed  in  many  months,”  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  put 
the  company’s  stock  under  “close 
scrutiny.” 

On  October  9,  1964,  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  ordered  that  trading  in  the 
stock  be  suspended  for  20  days. 
Interest  died  out  in  the  company 
and  its  new-type  camera  until 


the  following  May,  when  it 
picked  up  again. 

‘Crucial  period’ 

Once  more,  there  was  heavy 
trading  in  Fotochrome  stock, 
and  against  this  background 
Miss  Mathews  wrote  her  story 
which  was  headed: 

“Company  Faces  a  $4  Million 
Payment  for  Color  Cameras — 
Crucial  Period  Looms  Ahead  for 
Fotochrome.” 

Based  on  the  headline  and 
what  the  story  had  to  say  about 
its  difficulties,  the  company  filed 
a  libel  suit  against  the  Herald 
Tribune  for  $5  million  damages. 

.4  public  service 

In  an  opinion  based  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Mew  Yoi'k  Times  v.  Sullivan 
case  and  similar  ones  of  recent 
years.  Justice  Charles  Margett, 
in  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  has  ruled  that  Miss 
Mathews  and  the  late  Herald 
Tribune  were  in  effect  perform¬ 
ing  a  public  service  and  did  not 
commit  libel  when  they  pub¬ 
lished  news  about  Fotochrome. 

The  Margott  opinion  would 
extend  the  scope  of  the  Times 
case,  which  involved  an  elected 
public  official,  to  a  business  in 
which  the  public  owns  shares. 
While  the  Trib  story  may  have 
contained  some  inaccuracies. 
Justice  Margett  ruled  that  the 
reporter  and  the  newspaper 
were  in  possession  of  sufficient 
facts  to  override  minor  com¬ 
plaints  of  maliciousness  and  ir¬ 
responsibility. 

Fotochrome  alleged  that  the 
article  was  “highly  colored,  mis¬ 
leading,  distorted  and  contained 
false  facts  and  omissions  of 
fact,”  which  had  the  effect  of 
.severely  depressing  the  price  of 
Fotochrome  stock. 

Justice  Margett  took  this  up, 
by  quoting  from  the  majority 
o])inion  in  Times  case,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“A  rule  compelling  the  critic 
of  official  conduct  to  guarantee 
the  truth  of  all  his  factual  as- 
.sertions — ^and  to  do  so  on  pain 
of  libel  judgment  virtually  un¬ 
limited  in  amount — leads  to  a 
comparable  ‘self-censorship.’  Al- 
low'ance  of  the  defense  of  truth, 
with  the  burden  of  providing  it 
on  the  defendant,  does  not  mean 
that  only  false  speech  will  be 
deterred.  Even  courts  accepting 


this  defense  as  an  adequate 
safeguard  have  recognized  the 
difficulties  of  adducing  legal 
proof  that  the  alleged  libel  was 
true  in  all  its  factual  particu¬ 
lars.  .  .  .  Under  such  a  rule, 
would-be  critics  of  official  con¬ 
duct  may  be  deterred  from  voic¬ 
ing  their  criticism,  even  though 
it  is  believed  to  be  true  and  even 
thought  it  is  in  fact  true,  be¬ 
cause  of  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  proved  in  court  or  fear  of  the 
expense  of  having  to  do  so. 

“They  tend  to  make  only 
statements  which  ‘steer  far 
wider  of  the  unlawful  zone’.  .  .  . 
The  rule  thus  dampens  the  vigor 
and  limits  the  variety  of  public 
debate.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.” 

On  this.  Justice  Margett  com¬ 
mented  : 

“Thus,  there  was  created  a 
rule  based  on  constitutional 
guarantees  which  prohibited  a 
public  official  from  recovering 
damages  for  a  defamatory  false¬ 
hood  relating  to  his  official  con¬ 
duct  unless  there  was  proof  of 
actual  malice — ‘that  is,  with 
knowledge  that  it  was  false  or 
with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  it  was  false  or  not 
(Times  v.  Sullivan)’.” 

Considerable  debate  has  at¬ 
tended  the  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ings  relaxing  the  rules  of  libel, 
and  Justice  Margett  took  note. 
He  concluded: 

Another  rule 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
court  that  the  New  York  Times- 
Hill-Butts  rule  (Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  V.  Butts,  Time,  Inc., 
V.  Hill)  should  also  be  applied 
to  the  Fotochi’ome  case. 

Justice  Margett  observed  that 
“The  stock  market,  once  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  rich  or  the  institu¬ 
tional  purchaser,  now  attracts 
investors  of  all  economic  sta¬ 
tions.”  These  people,  he  com¬ 
mented,  had  as  much  interest  in 
the  stock  market  as  the  profes¬ 
sionals  and  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  confidential  infor¬ 
mation.  Finally,  since  many  had 
“invested  their  personal  for¬ 
tunes”  in  stocks,  a  newspaper 
should  feel  as  rsponsible  in  this 
field  as  it  does  in  reporting  on 
basketball,  football,  crime  or 
public  health. 

Note  was  taken  of  Associate 
Justice  Harlan’s  opinion  in  the 
Butts  case,  involving  the  former 
Georgia  athletic  director  and  a 
story  about  gambling.  The  Jus¬ 
tice  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
“reckless  conduct  is  not  meas¬ 
ured  by  whether  a  reasonably 
prudent  man  would  have  pub¬ 
lished,  or  would  have  investi¬ 
gated  before  publishing.  There 
must  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
permit  the  conclusion  that  the 
defendant,  in  fact,  entertained 
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serious  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  publication.  Publishing  with 
such  doubts  shows  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  for  truth  or  falsity  and 
demonstrates  actual  malice.” 

Justice  Margett  commented 
that  while  the  Fotochrome  peo¬ 
ple  “have  succeeded  in  ijointing 
out  certain  inaccuracies,  they 
have  failed  to  show  that  de¬ 
fendant  (Herald  Tribune)  knew 
that  the  information  it  was  pub¬ 
lishing  was  false  or  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  was  published  despite  the 
publisher’s  awareness  of  its 
probable  falsity.” 

Experienced  reporter 

The  Court  further  observed 
that  “The  reporter  under  whose 
byline  the  news  article  com¬ 
plained  of  apjieared  has  been  a 
researcher  with  Business  Inter¬ 
national  Publications  and  had 
been  a  reporter  for  various 
business  publications  prior  to 
her  employment”  by  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

“The  source  materials  used  in 
preparing  the  article  were  past 
news  clippings  concerning  the 
plaintiffs  .  .  .  ,  annual  reports 
and  proxy  statements  of  Foto¬ 
chrome;  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  releases  as  well  as  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  reports.”  In  all  this,  there 
was  evidence  of  responsibility 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
porter  to  get  at  the  truth. 

Miss  Mathews  said  she  had 
received  news  of  the  decision 
from  E.  Douglas  Hamilton,  for¬ 
mer  attorney  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  author  of  books  on 
libel. 

“Of  course,  I  was  pleased,” 
she  said.  “It  vindicated  me  as  a 
reporter  and,  of  course,  if  the 
decision  stands  it  will  put  us  all 
on  firmer  ground  in  reporting 
on  finance  and  business.” 

“I  got  onto  this  story,”  she 
added,  “when  I  attended  their 
annual  meeting  June  7,  1965.  I 
know  how  to  read  an  annual  re¬ 
port  and  the  figures  in  theirs 
just  didn’t  add  up.  The  average 
person  buying  stock  doesn’t 
know  how  to  read  these  reports, 
even  if  he  sees  one.  So  unless 
reporters  covering  finance  are 
permitted  to  disclose  what  they 
see  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face — well,  something  is  amiss 
somewhere.” 

Hamilton  said  the  Foto¬ 
chrome  people  had  paid  off  the 
judgment  (court  costs),  “indi¬ 
cating  that  they  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  appealing.” 

If  this  proves  true,  the  Foto¬ 
chrome  case  “is  bound  to  have 
an  important  immediate  effect 
on  the  reporting  of  business  and 
financial  news,”  Hamilton  add¬ 
ed.  “This  is  an  important  case, 
and  editors  and  libel  attorneys 
should  become  aw^are  of  it.” 
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14  feet  long  &  10-million  words 

Former  newsman  pens  his  diary 
42  years:  subjeet’s  faseinating 


Samuel  Pepys  kept  his  quill  “Everything,  just  everything,” 
scribbling  nonstop  for  more  than  says  the  writer  whose  private 
10  years  back  in  the  17th  cen-  journal  is  32  years  longer  than 
tury  as  he  compiled  one  of  the  Pepys’  (who  had  to  stop  finally 
longest  known  diaries  in  the  because  of  failing  eyesight)  and 
world.  But  you  wouldn’t  hear  a  is  five  years  younger  than  an- 
peep  out  of  Pepys,  now  some-  other  famous  journal,  that  of 
where  in  the  nether  world,  Boswell.  “I  suffer  from  almost 
should  he  hear  about  the  mam-  total  curiosity  and  don’t  really 
moth  diary  of  Edward  Robb  know  how  any  newspaperman 
Ellis.  can  function  without  it,”  says 

Ellis,  former  New  York  World  Ellis,  who  might  someday  have 
Telegram  &  Sun  feature  writer,  his  diary  made  into  a  movie 
turned  novelist,  has  been  writ-  called  “I  AM  CURIOUS  (El- 
ing  his  diary  for  a  little  more  lis).” 
than  42  years  and  thus  far,  he  Meaty  topics 

estimates,  has  penned  more  than 

10-million  words.  And  he’s  just  The  Ellis  journal,  according  to 
warming  up.  Ellis,  mirrors  the  mood  and 

“I  suggest  to  anyone  who  seri-  tempo  of  the  various  regions  of 
ously  wants  to  write,”  says  El-  the  United  States  in  which  he’s 
lis,  looking  up  from  his  nioun-  lived.  It  describes  his  changing 
tainous  memory  book,  “that  they  living  quarters,  from  boarding 
should  keep  a  diary.  I  started  houses  and  cheap  hotels  to  a 
mine  at  16— Good  God!  That  high-rise  New  York  apartment 
was  42  years  ago — and  write  nnd  finally  a  Manhattan  brown- 
from  600  to  800  words  every  day.  stone.  It  notes  commodity  prices 
Like  a  pianist  warms  up  before  nnd  salaries  of  long  ago.  It  pin- 
a  concert,  I  warm  up  before  points  the  location  ol  restau- 
writing  my  novels  by  making  rants,  theaters  and  other  ])oints 
entries  in  my  diary.”  of  interest,  many  of  which  are 

no  longer  with  us.  It  contains 
Another  agrees  a  detailed  record  of  American 

(Hughie  Mulligan,  renowned  journalism  over  more  than  three 
AP  feature  writer,  also  advises  ‘l^oades.  His  journal  records  his 
that  journalists  keep  a  diar>’.  dreams  and  some  entries  reflect 
III  c  „  the  anxieties  of  the  century. 

He  keeps  a  five-line  diary  ot  nis  u  i  -i. 

dailv  activities  and  says  that  the  time  he  keeps  it 

“you’ll  never  know  when  these  current  by  making  daily  entries 

4.  •  •  U4^  o  — unlike  Boswell  and  fellow 

entries  niiffht  turn  into  a  .  ,  ,  ,  .  *  i  u 

hook  ”)  diarist  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 

legible^  ^iiat  theiw^^pagps  ^re^pas^ 

1927-iq.")7  volumes  are  bound.  ^  f  ^ t  I 

Those  from  1958  onward  are  un- 

heavy  metal  boxes.  Some  vol-  |||b  T  V: 

umes  contain  a  table  of  contents  k  I 

while  others  are  indexed.  The 

complete  journal  occupies  four-  ✓  ’'h  1  Hj 

teen  feet  of  shelf  space  and  is  in  VL.  ji2\i  \  1  ll 

excellent  condition,  although  the  |  |e 

bookshelves  are  sagging  a  little.  ^  ^  H 

Samuel  Pepys,  who  helped  ■ 

build  the  British  Navy,  had  an  >  S 

eye  for  detail  and  kept  his  coded  ■ 

diary  because  he  had  a  compul-  fl 

to  dowm  every  inti-  W  ■ 

mate  detail  that  tickled  his  if  ^  J 


15  years  with  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  is  there  too,”  he  adds. 

Because  of  the  candor  in  which 
Ellis  recorded  his  private  indis¬ 
cretions,  and  because  his  diary 
reports  confessions  made  to  him 
by  friends,  he  wants  to  make 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  pre¬ 
mature  use  of  any  portion  of 
his  journal.  Certain  restrictions 
would  have  to  be  agreed  upon 
before  Ellis  would  convey  his 
diary  to  any  institution.  One 
reason  for  considering  such  a 
transfer  at  this  time  is  the  fear 
that  fire  might  destroy  his  life- 
work. 

Lofty  dream 

“Perhaps  a  foundation  will 
buy  it,”  he  muses,  “and  I’ll  make 
enough  money  to  continue  writ¬ 
ing.”  He’d  like  to  see  his  epic 
autobiography  ultimately  end  up 
on  a  Library  of  Congress  book¬ 
shelf. 

At  the  age  of  58,  Ellis,  a  wid¬ 
ower,  lives  alone  in  a  brownstone 
house  in  lower  Manhattan,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  beloved  private 
library  of  6,000  books,  mostly 
history.  Here  he  works  a  seven- 
day  writing  week  and  has  just 
completed  his  history  of  the  De¬ 
pression.  He  will  begin  a  fourth 
book  shortly. 

Since  leaving  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  in  1962  Ellis  has  written 
a  640-page  narrative  history 
called  The  Epic  of  New  York 
City,  published  in  i966  by  Cow- 
ard-McCann,  who  also  published 
his  latest  work  (slated  for  June 
release)  A  Nation,  in  Torment: 
The  Great  American  Depression, 
1929-1939,  The  former  took  him 
SV2  years  to  write  and  he  re¬ 
searched  more  than  1,100  books 
for  background  information.  The 
latter  three  years  and  1,200 
books.  While  with  the  World 
Telegram  Ellis  collaborated  in 
writing  his  first  hardcover  book, 
Traitor  Within:  Our  Suicide 
Problem.  Doubleday  published 
the  book  (called  “the  layman’s 
standard  book  on  suicide  in  the 
world”)  in  1961. 

Ellis  says  he’s  “dying  of  lone¬ 
liness.”  “The  life  of  a  writer  is 
the  most  lonely  life  of  all,”  he 
{Continued  on  page  34) 


Ellis,  who  suffers  from  "total  curiosity,"  reads  about  his  misadven¬ 
tures  of  long  ago. 
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and  smaller  head  styles,  new  boay  styles,  sunken 
column  rules,  increased  used  of  white  space,  dra¬ 
matic  art  and  horizontal  layout. 

In  a  note  to  readers,  Harold  G.  Kern,  the  ))ublisher 
of  the  Hearst  newspajjer,  explained  that  the  changes 
were  designed  to  make  the  newspaper  easier  to  read. 
And  he  said  they  met  with  enthusiastic  approval 
from  readers  and  advertisers. 

This  final-edition  page  1  has  a  burst  of  orange 
color  spots  across  the  top  above  the  nameplate.  The 
arrangement  of  the  page  gives  exposure  to  13  stories, 
including  the  reference  from  that  tightly  cropped 
jumping  with  action  piece  of  art.  Some  achievement, 
14  elements  neatly  arrayed  in  a  compact  page! 

Today’s  Living  (Women’s)  reflects  the  same  simple 
neatness.  And  look:  No  Pure  Soc  anywhere  on  the 
lead  page.  Instead,  a  general-interest  story  calculated 
to  appeal  to  all  homemakers  and  perhaps  their  hus¬ 
bands,  too.  The  fashion  layout  is  pure  magazine, 
with  copy  block  beside  the  art  on  12-point  slugs 
ragged  on  both  sides. 

The  Record  American  put  six  months  into  the 
planning.  Herbert  E.  O’Connell,  assi.stant  managing 
editor,  and  Stephen  P.  Dunleavy,  feature  editor, 
prepared  sample  layouts  and  type  selections,  with 
adjustments  being  made  to  work  out  bugs  that  in¬ 
evitably  develop. 

Out  of  this  evolved  the  88-page  manual.  And 
you’d  better  believe  it’s  complete,  page  by  page  and 
section  by  section  throughout  the  paper. 

One  somewhat  unusual  aspect  of  the  design  change 
is  the  use  of  some  Ultra  Bodoni  in  combination  with 
Tempo. 

“This  mixing  of  serif  and  sans  serif  type  goes 
against  all  the  old  rules  of  typography,”  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  observed. 

“We  found  that  the  mixing  is  an  excellent  way  to 
get  contrast  into  the  paper  while  we  lightened  other 
heads.  It  also  serv’es  to  emphasize  name  columnists.” 


Ilv  Howard  B.  I'avlor 


Icy  liilcrnalioiuil  (' 


.Another  big-time  met  has  had  its  face  lifted. 

It’s  the  morning  Record  American,  420,000  circula¬ 
tion,  in  Boston. 

Before  the  re-design,  the  newspaper  reflected 
standard  tabloid  format — one  big  piece  of  art  on 
page  1,  a  heavy  double  line  and  a  smaller  line,  with 
j)age  1  ferences  to  stories  on  the  inside. 

C.  Edward  Holland,  Record  American  managing 
editor,  sent  the  tearsheets  and  an  88-page  layout 
and  design  manual  spelling  out  every  detail  in  the 
new  look,  from  84-point  main  lines  to  the  agate  in 
financial. 

“To  keep  the  newspaper  successful,”  Holland 
wrote,  “it  was  decided  that  the  Record  American 
must  take  advantage  of  modern  design  techniques 
and  impi’ovements  in  graphic  arts  that  our  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  audience  has  come  to  expect  after 
their  introduction  in  other  media — notably  maga¬ 
zines. 

“Once  it  was  decided  that  a  change  would  be  made, 
we  approached  the  project  with  an  absolute  advan¬ 
tage  over  our  competition.  The  Record  American  is 
a  five-column  compact,  57  picas  wide,  14%  inches 
deep. 

“We  firmly  believe  that  the  compact-size  news¬ 
paper  is  the  shape  of  tomorrow.  We  decided  to  cash 
in  on  the  advantage  of  our  size  with  magazine-style 
design.” 

Magazine-style  design  is  the  key.  You’d  have  to 
page  through  copies  of  the  old  look  and  cojnes  of  the 
new  to  see  how  effectively  the  magazine  style  is 
carried  out. 

Basically,  the  new  format  is  lighter  and  simpler, 
an  approach  that  can  be  recommended  for  a  great 
many  newspapers.  This  simplicity  harnessed  new 
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Metro  San  Jose 


The  Big  3  of  Northern  California 
Manufacturing  Wages  only 


$1  BILLION 


$750  MILLION 


$500  MILLION 


Number  of  manufacturing  workers  55,739 


OAKLAND 

I  *720  I 

k  million  i 


124,582 


Metro  San  Jose . . .  The  ONLY  $  1  Billion 
manufacturing  payroll  in  Northern  California! 

j 

Figures  are  for  San  Francisco  County.  Alameda  County 

I  for  Oakland,  and  Santa  Clara  County  for  Metro  San  Jose 

\  Sources  California  State  Dept,  of  Employment  Bank 

I  of  America  report  Focus  on  Santa  Clara  County." 


California 


continues  to  outgrow 
the  rest  of  Northern  California 
because  it’s  supported  by  the  biggest, 
richest  and  most  viable  manufacturing  base 


Impressive  as  it  is,  Metro  San  Jose’s  manufacturing  payroll  of  $1.18 
billion  is  only  30%  of  the  market’s  total  buying  power.  But  some  30% ! 
As  this  one  segment  of  income  continues  to  grow,  think  of  the  waves  it 
sets  in  motion.  Economists  say,  for  example,  that  for  every  new  100 
plant  workers,  65  other  people  are  needed  to  fill  new,  non-manufac¬ 
turing  jobs;  about  $400,000  in  retail  sales  is  added. 

F’or  the  seventies,  the  Bank  of  America  forecasts  a  63"« 
further  growth  in  total  employment  in  Metro  San  Jose, 
compared  with  37®i  for  California  as  a  whole. 

Metro  San  Jose — it’s  the  going  market  in  Northern  California.  And  the 
best  way  to  cover  it  is  with  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  .  .  .  the 
home  newspapers  that  reach  nearly  5  times  as  many  households  as  any 
outside  paper. 


S>an  iliiHP  Ifflprrimt  au^  Nma 

Member  of  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

nil-:  l.KONAHl)  COMl'ANV 


Caruso  Bachelor  Comey  mg  irom  i  rerauw  university  ne 

worked  for  the  Kokomo  Dih- 

Trio  jjiveii  promotions  on  New  Jersey  paper  /mtch,  then  joined  Dow  Jones  in 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J.  Robert  T.  Comey-to  assist- 
The  advancement  of  three  ant  suburban  editor.  i  i  w*'  k  ^ 

employees  of  the  Couriei'-News  Caruso,  38,  joined  the  Gan-  ‘  ..  ooame  ex 

to  positions  of  greater  respon-  nett  newspaper  here  in  1961  as  10-7 

sibilitv  has  been  announced  by  assistant  suburban  editor  after  ^  geneia 

Nicholas  O’l).  Lederer,  manag-  working  for  the  Dail,,  Record,  company  in 

ing  editor.  They  are:  Long  Branch,  N.J.,  where  he  ' 

Daniel  J.  Caruso — to  city  edi-  was  city  editor. 

tor.  Miss  Bachelor,  30,  has  been  a  VOLNEY  Meece,  Oklahoma 

Rosemarv  E.  Bachelor — to  as-  Courier-News  reporter  since  Oklahoman  and  Times — 

sistant  city  editor.  1962.  Previously  she  was  with  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 

the  public  relations  department  ean  Association  Ba.seball  Writ- 
of  Link  Division,  General  Pre-  ers. 
cision  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  ♦  *  + 

Comey,  37,  joined  the  Courier-  Walter  R.  Stecher,  formerly 
News  in  1966  as  a  copyreader  eastern  adv’ertising  manager  of 
and  subsequently  served  as  as-  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  in 
^  sistant  night  editor.  He  pre-  New  York — named  advertising  Ijegan  her  “fashions  sketched 

y  <  viously  had  w’orked  for  the  sales  manager  for  the  St.  Pet-  by  Gretchen”  in  the  Post  in 

Neicark  Evening  News  and  ershurg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve-  li)31. 

United  Press  International.  ning  Independent  in  area  bu-  *  *  * 

%  •  reaus.  Randolph  E.  Schmid — named 

^  Kdilor  of  Slimlay  *  ♦  *  Associated  Press  correspondent 

*  ^  Itin<rii7inp  iiiiiipir  Leo  a.  Dunkel,  copy  editor  at  Memphis  succeeding  William 

m  ^  state  news  editor  of  the  L.  Johnson,  who  moves  to  Okla- 

Francisco  Colnmbns  (0.)  Dispatch  for  29  homa  City  as  Oklahoma  news 
Harold  Silverman,  former  years — retired.  editor. 

Sunday  editor  of  the  Los  An-  4:  hc  *  4*4: 

geles  Heruld-h rammer,  more  Mi'RIEL  Dinsmore — promoted  Ed  Staats,  who  has  been  an 

recently  editor  of  Rapport  society  editor  of  the  Eureka  AP  regional  membership  execu- 

magazine  published  in  Mash-  (Calif.)  Times-Standard  to  sue-  tive,  has  been  named  corres- 
ington,  D.C.,  has  been  named  Margaret  Delaney,  re-  pondent  at  Spokane,  succeeding 

editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  Ken  Conway,  transferred  to 

a  miner's  California  Living  4.  4!  4;  Los  Angeles, 

magazine  He  succeeds  Noimian  ^  Kauff.man,  presi-  *  *  * 

NisbeL  who  has  be™  named  art  Exening  Star  News-  Jack  Meusey-  from  sports 

editoi  of  tlm  Sundav  magazine.  Companv,  Washington,  editor  to  editor  of  the  Brooklgn 

Silverman  began  with  the  ^  ^  ^  Minneapolis  sub- 

morc  \  ews-.\  mei  lean,  +i,/»  iWon-^  nrhnn  wppklv  inrif  TTimtov _ 


MILTON  D.  MC  LEAN,  who  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  Port 
Jervis  (N.Y.)  Union-Gazette,  has 
been  given  the  additional  title  of 
publisher.  He  joined  the  Ottaway 
Group  in  1959  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oneonta 
Star. 


FANE  POLLEY,  business  manager 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
since  1961,  will  retire  March  31. 
He  began  newspaper  work  53 
years  ago  selling  the  Edmonton 
Journal.  He  was  production  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Journal  when  he  left 
to  join  its  sister  paper  in  Calgary 
in  1948. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


E 


I 

i 

I 


1 

i 


PINNED — George  Moses  (left),  Associated  Press  bureau  chief  at 
Minneapolis,  receives  his  30-year  AP  service  pin  from  John  Cowles 
Jr.,  AP  director  and  president  and  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Moses  is  retiring  early  from  AP 
February  I,  to  become  chairman  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Macalester  College. 

Long  Beach  Appeal  Committee  and  A'cic.s-  and  Courier  to  sue- 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  ceed  Johannes  V.  Nielson,  re¬ 
fer  community  service.  tired. 


Robert  E.  Stratton,  city  hall 
reporter.  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald — to  district  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Al  Haugner, 
retired.  JoE  Walker — promoted 
to  sports  editor  succeeding  Ed 
Senyczko,  who  moved  to  sports 
.staff  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal.  GRACE  Crimmins 
— named  Family  Living  editor 
of  the  Times  Herald,  succeeding 
Marion  Fru^ierichs,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  homemaking. 


William  Land,  formerly  with 
Titusville  (Fla.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une — named  head  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  news  bureau,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  Ward  Sheehan 
— appointed  head  of  Tolland 
County  bureau. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


WiLLiA.M  Shoup — from  Ed- 
wardsvillc  (Ill.)  Intelligencer  to 
Associated  Press  staff  in  Spring- 
field  Ill.,  replacing  Ann  Mc- 
Feattiirs,  transferred  to  Chi¬ 
cago  AP  bureau. 


Dougherty  Hickey  Tuttle 

Gannett  e(litor!!<  jjiven  new  diitieis 

Three  editors  have  assumed  for  both  papers  and  will  con- 
new  posts  at  the  Gannett  tinue  to  supervise  production  of 
Rochester  Newspapers.  UPSTATE,  the  D&C’s  Sunday 

Raymond  E.  Martin — moved  Richard  Dougherty  has  been  gravure  magazine, 

up  to  classified  manager  of  the  named  graphic  arts  editor.  Hickey  will  be  assistant  man- 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  Peter  Hickey  has  been  named  aging  editor  for  administration 
and  News  from  assistant  man-  assistant  managing  editor  for  for  both  Gannett  dailies.  He  be- 
ager,  succeeding  MRS.  Marjorie  both  the  morning/Sunday  Dem-  gan  his  career  as  a  photogra- 
Fleming,  retired.  ocrat  and  Chronicle  and  the  pher  for  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 

*  *  *  evening  Times-Union.  Enterprise-Times,  and  later 

Richard  A.  Sullivan,  new  Richard  B.  Tuttle  has  been  served  as  a  photographer  for 

assistant  to  the  production  man-  named  assistant  managing  edi-  United  Press.  After  joining  the 
ager,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  tor/nights,  for  the  Democrat  Times-Union  here  he  served  as 
and  Pioneer  Press — from  me-  and  Chronicle.  a  photographer,  and  director  of 

chanical  superintendent.  Garden  Dougherty,  a  Syracuse  Uni-  photography  before  being 

Grove  (Calif.)  Orange  Countg  versity  graduate,  had  been  as-  named  graphic  arts  editor. 
Evening  News.  Earl  Hydal —  sistant  managing  editor  for  the  Tuttle  was  managing  editor 
appointed  general  composing  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  In  his  of  the  Smu,  Long  Island; 

room  foreman  of  Dispatch  and  new  post  he  will  supervise  the  earlier  he  was  night  city  editor 
Pioneer  Press.  photographic  and  art  operations  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


V 


There's  a  Goss  web  offset 
press  especially  designed 


COMMUNITY® 


for  weeklies  and 


Running  speeds  up  to  14,000  pph,  the  Community 
can  print  16  pages  broadsheet  or  32  pages  tabloid. 
Also  available  with  a  Suburban  folder  for  increased 
speed  and  capacity. 


SUBURBAN 


smaller  dailies 


The  Suburban  prints  up  to  24  pages  broadsheet  or 
48  pages  tabloid  at  25,000  pph.  It  can  also  produce 
a  variety  of  newspaper  style  commercial  products. 


URBANITE®  METRO-OFFSET 


for  larger  city  and  metropolitan  area  papers 


The  leader  in  double  width  web  offset  presses  is  the 
Metro-Offset.  It  runs  up  to  60,000  pph  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  80  pages  straight  or  144  pages  collect. 


For  plants  requiring  64  pages  broadsheet  or  96 
pages  tabloid  up  to  40,000  pph,  the  Urbanite  ful¬ 
fills  the  requirement,  plus  providing  the  ultimate 
in  color  flexibility. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Evans  and  Wills  swap 
re|;ional  posts  in  UPl 

Two  regional  executives  for 
United  Press  International  have 
been  transferred. 

Willis  (Bill)  Evans  goes  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Minneapolis 
to  replace  Ronald  A.  Wills,  who 
moves  to  Columbus. 

The  changes,  effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  were  announced  by  Dale 
M.  Johns,  UPI  Central  Division 
manager  in  Chicago,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Fales,  UPI  Eastern  Di¬ 
vision  manager  in  Pittsburgh. 

9(c  *  4: 

Joseph  W.  Tammany,  for¬ 
merly  on  editorial  staff,  Green- 
ivich  (Conn.)  Time,  and  recent¬ 
ly  with  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  National  Broadca.sting 
Co.,  New  York — to  Connecticut 
Heart  Association  as  pr  director, 

*  *  * 

Jay  a.  Brown,  formerly  on 
city  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — to  public  relations  staff. 
Smith,  Dorian  &  Burman,  Hart¬ 
ford  advertising  agency. 

*  4c  4c 

WiLLiA.M  R.  Castle  —  from 
acting  news  editor  to  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Danvers 
(Mass.)  Herald  of  North  Shore 
Weeklies  Inc. 

*  *  4: 

J.  Hunter  Holloway,  news 
editor  in  the  Charleston,  W’.Va. 


bureau  of  the  AP — transferred 
to  AP  general  desk  in  New 
York.  Ed  Nicholls  —  from 
Huntington  bureau  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  Craig  Ammetiman,  acting 
correspondent  at  Huntington. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  Rue,  night  editor  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-lntel- 
ligenrer — retired  after  46  years 
of  service.  For  the  past  18  years 
he  also  was  the  P-I’s  weather 
columnist. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Hume,  a  nurseryman  for 
20  years — now  garden  editor  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-lntel- 
lif/encer. 

«  *  * 

Marshall  H.  Peck  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  and  former  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  —  appointed  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Human 
Rights.  Peck  resigned  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  C.  Keely  Jr.— ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  He  was  a 
Washington  and  Latin  America 
correspondent  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers  from  1954  to  1969. 
Since  January,  1969,  he  was 
press  secretary  to  Senator 
George  Murphy  of  California. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  to  his  retirement  years,  NELSON  L.  KELLEN- 
BERGER  leaves  the  Chillicothe  (O.)  Gazette  office  where  he 
started  as  a  classified  ad  salesman  and  became  general  manager 
and  vicepresident  in  a  40-year  career  with  Speidel  Newspapers. 


Typeset  -8  Turns  on 
Already  Tuned-in,  Says  Marvie 


Dear  Marvie: 

Got  my  TYPESET'8.  Discovered  I  didn’t  have 
to  know  a  thing  about  programming  or  com¬ 
puters.  Just  turned  it  on  and  it  worked.  That 
wasted  a  lot  of  my  studying  and  made  me  mad. 

Computerman 

Dear  Computerman: 

Sorry  it  made  you  mad,  but  that’s  the  way 
it  is.  DIGITAL  has  nine  people  doing 
nothing  hut  typesetting  applications  pro¬ 
gramming.  When  you  pay  your  money, 
you  get  your  machine  ready  to  turn  on, 
tuned  in  to  your  fonts,  your  styles,  custom 
designed  for  your  newspaper. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I’m  the  kind  of  guy  that  flies  first  class,  drives 
a  Cadillac,  eats  at  the  best  restaurants.  That’s 
the  way  I  live.  Now,  why  should  I  buy  my 
typesetting  system  from  DIGITAL. 

Dear  Bis:  Big  Time 

Because  you’ll  begoing  first  class.DIGITAL 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  small  com¬ 
puters  in  the  world!  It’s  the  safest  buy  you 
could  make.  Most  experience.  Most  detail. 


Most  support.  The  only  thing  that’s  econ¬ 
omy  class  is  the  price.  And  with  the  sav¬ 
ings,  you  can  get  to  fly  more,  drive  more, 
eat  more. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Did  you  people  really  knock  the  price  down 
on  your  TYPESET-8?  1  got  a  small  newspaper 
and  didn’t  think  I  could  afford  one. 

Dear  Weakly:  ^  eakly 

TYPESET-8  now  costs  a  mere  $16,900  - 
more  than  $13,000  cheaper  than  last  year. 
But  it  isn’t  a  fire  sale.  The  equipment  still 
puts  out  12,000  lines  per  hour.  Just  great 
redesign,  specifically  for  typesetting  appli¬ 
cations. 

Marvie  u  ill  he  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in  a 
letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  If  they're  urgent,  call 
(617)  897'5l'll. 
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Gottlieb  heads 
Lee  company; 

Adler  retiring 

Davenport,  Iowa 

David  K.  Gottlieb  was  elected 
president  and  treasurer  of  Lee 
Enterpi’ises,  Incorporated,  by 
the  company’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Other  officers  are: 

Walter  J.  Rothschild,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  to  the 
President; 

Lloyd  G.  Schernier,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent; 

William  T.  Burgess,  secre¬ 
tary; 

Richard  P.  Galligan,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer; 

Alfred  Magnusson,  assistant 
secretary ; 

C.  D.  Waterman  Jr,  assistant 
secretary. 

Lee  publishes  17  news))apers 
in  the  midwest,  Montana  and 
Oregon,  including  the  Dai'en- 
})ort  (Iowa)  Times-Deinocrat, 
and  also  operates  three  broad¬ 
casting  divisions  including  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  facilities. 

Philip  1).  Adler,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  company,  plans 
to  retire  in  1970  as  a  publisher 
of  the  Times-Democrat  and  had 
recjuested  that  he  not  be  re¬ 
nominated  as  a  director. 

Other  board  action  included 
declaring  a  (luarterly  dividend 
of  10  cents  a  share  payable 
.\pril  1  to  stockholders  of  record 
March  2. 

Gottlieb  had  been  executive 
vicepresident  of  Lee  since  1906. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  served  as 
general  manager. 

After  graduating  from  Ohio 
State  University,  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  journalism  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  Gottlieb 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Keivavee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier,  a  Lee  news¬ 
paper. 

Gottlieb  is  vicepresident  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  As.sociation. 

For  fiscal  1909,  through  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  Lee  reported  earn¬ 
ings  of  $2.9  million,  or  $1.49 
l)er  share,  compared  with  $2.4 
million  in  the  previous  year. 
Revenue  was  $31.9  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  $26.9  million. 

Gottlieb  said  the  company  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  a  good  earnings 
record  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  new  year,  ended  December 
31,  and  all  of  1970.  He  said  also 
that  Lee  is  seeking  new  acquisi¬ 
tions,  mainly  newspapers  with 
less  than  100,000  circulation. 
Listing  of  Lee  stock  on  the 
American  Exchange  is  expected 
to  begin  soon. 


David  K.  Gottlieb 


Two  S.F.  Examiner 
e<lit<»rs  iianied 

San  Francisco 

Richard  E.  Pearce  has  been 
named  as.sociate  editor  of  the 
Sun.  Fruuoisco  Kxutuiuer,  and 
Jack  Castel  has  moved  up  to 
Pearce’s  former  post  as  editor 
of  the  Hearst  daily’s  editorial 
page. 

Pearce,  who  continues  on  the 
Examiner’s  editorial  board,  be¬ 
gan  his  career  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Citif  (Okla.)  Timen.  He 
was  transferred  by  Scripps- 
Howard  to  the  old  Sau  Francisco 
X'eu’s  in  1937  and  joint'd  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  two  years  later.  He  is 
the  author  of  five  novels,  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Darby  Trial.” 

Castel  was  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  old  Sau  Fran¬ 
cisco  \eics-Call  liulletiu.  when 
he  joined  the  Examiner  in  190ij. 
He,  too,  began  his  cai'eer  with 
Scripp.s-Howard,  working  in  El 
Paso  and  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  F.  Welch,  formerly 
advertising  manager,  ll’c.sf 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Sews  —  ap- 
jjointed  a  vicei)resident,  Quinn  & 
Johnson  Inc.,  Boston  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

*  s|:  * 

James  E.  Tonkin,  general 
manager  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald-Republic  — 
elected  ))resident  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers. 

ifc  :)c  9): 

Ray  Kenney,  busine.s.s  news 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tiuel — elected  to  a  second  term 
as  president  of  Milwaukee  Press 
Club. 

• 

On  Dixie  honor  roll 

Bert  N.  Honea,  chairman  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star 
Telegram,  and  James  B.  Skewes, 
editor  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star,  have  been  named  to  the 
South’s  “Hall  of  Fame  for  the 
Living”  by  the  editors  of  Dixie 
Business. 


Sales  supervisors 
named  on  ad  staff 

Tampa,  Fla. 

James  Urbanski,  advertising 
director  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
and  Times,  has  announced  the 
promotion  of  eight  members  of 
the  advertising  sales  staff  to 
the  position  of  advertising  sales 
supervisor. 

Promoted  were  Gordon  Beck, 
Edwin  McCrum,  Mike  Osteen, 
Gary  Ahlstrom,  Dominick  Cas- 
sano,  Fred  Trubey,  Harry  Suth¬ 
erland  and  Danny  Menendez. 

Urbanski  said  the  new  posi¬ 
tions  create  a  “middle  manage¬ 
ment  team”  which  will  aid  com¬ 
munications  both  within  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  with 
advertisers. 

Each  supervisor  will  be  in 
charge  of  three  or  more  sales¬ 
men.  Retail  supervisors  will  re¬ 
port  directly  to  John  Roell,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 


NORMAN  B.  TOMLINSON  JR. 
has  succeeded  his  father  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record,  which  was 
founded  by  his  grandfather  in 
1900.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Harvard  Law  School. 


Journalism  \ 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 

Finest  Hour 


April  2.7.  1970  at  Oklahoma  (aty.  Okla. — Sienna  Delta  (  hi  >■ 
Awaifis  Ceremony  for  Di-lintioi^hed  Service  in  Jonrnali-m. 


Send  in  >onr  nomitiations  now  before  the  Fchniary  1,  1970 
(leadline.  Mail  or  express  entries  (accompanied  by  entry 
blanks)  to: 


Si^niu  Delta  CJii  Awards  in  Juiimalism 
.3.7  East  P  acker  Drive— Suite  3136 
Cliicasio.  Illinois  60601 


Amtrds  will  be  nnule  in 

Press  ( newsintpers ) 

General  Reporting 
Editorial  Writing 
Washington 
Correspondence 
Foreign  Correspondence 
.News  Picture 
e"  Editorial  Cartoon 
Piddic  Service 

Press  (  nutytazines ) 

Ke|Mirting 
Public  Service 


these  16  ealeyittries: 
Radio 

Reporting 
Piddic  Service 
Editorializing 

Television 

Reporting 
Public  Service 
Editorializing 

Research 

Research  About 
Journalism 


Write  Sif(ma  Delta  (Ihi,  Projessiomd  Jour¬ 
nalism  Society,  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cayto.  III.,  60601  today  for  entry  blanks. 
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Truly  a  youth  market: 
under-35s  check  ads 

Classified  ads  have  youth  ap-  Furthermore,  'J  out  of  10  of 
peal.  Men  who  are  “heads  of  tho.se  aware  of  the  ads  (88%) 
households”  and  are  under  35  recalled  one  or  more  types, 
years  of  age  are  more  aware  of  The  types  of  ads  most  likely 
classified  ads  and  more  likely  to  to  be  recalled  were  real  estate 
look  at  them  than  men  over  that  and  cars.  However,  the  ads  for 
age.  goods  and  merchandise,  which 

But  men  of  all  ages  look  to  ranked  third  as  the  type  re- 
the  classified  ad  pages  when  called,  were  the  ones  most  likely 
they  have  specific  needs  relating  to  be  looked  at. 
to  the  kinds  of  ads  that  run  in  45%  of  the  respondents  who 


A  SLIDE  RULE  coupled  with  a  wild  guess  provided  John  T.  Lloyd, 
left,  with  the  winning  figure  in  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  year's  want  ad  count  contest.  It  was  the  first  time  the  M-N 
topped  the  2,000,000  count,  report  Harland  M.  Henry,  center, 
classified  manager,  and  Anton  F.  Peterson,  right,  general  manager. 


tho.se  .sections  or  when  they  just  .said  they  occasionally  look  j  j  j 

want  to  keep  abreast  of  what’s  cla.ssified  ads  reported  that  they  ^  itlllllOll  QuS  UfCllV  PG'WttVU 


happening  in  those  fields.  generally  look  at  the  ads  for 


A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  developed 
these  findings.  It  is  based  on  in¬ 
terviews  with  33.‘5  men  in  three 
cities,  Portland,  Ore.;  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

“Younger  men  are  most  likely 
to  be  concerned  with  establish¬ 
ing  homes  and  careers.  So  it  is 
only  natural  that  they  should 
be  more  likely  to  have  to  look  to 
the  classified  ad  columns  of 
their  daily  newspapers  for  help 
in  coping  with  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  they  must  overcome  to 
reach  these  goals,”  Frank  Oren- 
stein,  vicepresident  and  re¬ 
search  director  at  the  Bureau, 
points  out. 

“But  it  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy,”  he  continued,  “that  no 
matter  what  a  man’s  age,  in¬ 
come  or  education  may  be,  he 
will  turn  to  the  classified  ads 
when  he  has  this  kind  of  a 
i.eed.” 

Younger  men  are  not  only 
more  likely  to  look  at  classified 
ads,  they  also  look  at  these  more 
often.  For  example,  among  re¬ 
spondents  who  reported  that 
their  daily  newspapers  carried 
classified  ads,  85%  of  the  under- 
35s  occasionally  looked  at  them. 
Of  these,  nearly  three  out  of 
five  (57%)  reported  that  they 
had  last  looked  at  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  “today  or  yesterday.” 

By  comparison,  80%  of  the  35 
to  54  year  olds  and  69%  of 
those  55  years  old  and  over  oc¬ 
casionally  looked  at  classified 
advertising.  Half  of  the  35  to 

54  year  olds  and  44%  of  tho.se 

55  years  old  and  older  had 
looked  at  classified  ads  “today 
or  yesterday.” 

I  iiiversal  uvvurencss 

Overall,  the  study  found  al¬ 
most  universal  awareness  of 
classified  advertising  with  97% 
of  the  respondents  reporting 
that  the  daily  newspapers  in 
their  city  carried  such  ads. 


goods  and  merchandi.se.  The  fig- 
ui’es  were  42'4  for  real  estate, 
35%  for  cars  and  33%  for  em¬ 
ployment  ads. 

.\n  explanation  for  the  high 
standing  of  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dise  ads  may  b«'  found  in  the 
reason  why  respondents  looked 
at  classified  ads.  More  than  6 
out  of  10  (64%)  of  those  who 
occasionally  looked  at  classified 
ads  said  they  looked  at  specific 
ads  because  of  particular  needs, 
and  another  14%  because  of 
possible  needs.  (For  example, 
these  respondents  said  they 
looked  at  classified  ads  because 
they  were  keeping  track  of  costs 
or  .salaries.)  The  balance,  22%, 
said  they  were  just  curious. 

Again  it  was  the  younger  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  audience  which  was 
most  likely  to  look  at  classified 
ads  with  a  particular  need  in 
mind.  Thus,  72%  of  those  under 
35  mentioned  a  particular  need 
as  a  main  reason  for  looking  at 
classified  ads,  and  they  men¬ 
tioned  such  reasons  as  “looking 
for  .something  to  buy,”  “looking 
for  a  job,”  “have  something  to 


San  Josk,  Calif,  ported  Harland  M.  Henry,  clas- 
The  Sun  Jose  Mercuri/  aud  sified  advertising  manager. 
Sews  hung  up  a  new  record  and  Lloyd,  a  Lockheed  project 
John  T.  Lloyd  won  a  $2(10  award  engineer,  came  within  100  of  the 
as  the  Ridder  Newspapers  here  actual  final  count  in  the  M-N 
published  more  than  2,000,000  Two  Million  Want  Ad  contest, 
classified  ads  within  a  year.  His  estimate  was  obtained  by 

The  final  tally  of  2,036,018  applying  a  slide  rule  to  the 
want  ads  during  1969  put  the  newspaper  ad  count  figures  for 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  the  preceding  year  and  then 
papers  above  the  2,000,000  mark  making  a  wild  guess,  he  ex- 
reached  for  the  first  time,  re-  plained. 

■sell,”  “looking  for  someone  to  to  create  better  and  livelier 
fill  a  job.”  By  comparison,  67%  newspapers,  may  reduce  the 
of  the  35  to  54  year  olds  and  newspapers’  revenue  from  class- 
53%  of  those  over  55  had  a  par-  ified  advertising,  the  North- 
ticular  need  as  their  main  rea-  eastern  Classified  Advertising 
son  for  looking  at  a  classified  Managers  conference  w'as  told 
ad.  last  week  at  Montreal. 

.And  those  who  look  at  classi-  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  Phila- 
fied  advertising  tend  to  do  some-  delphia  Inquirer,  president  of 
thing  about  it.  Nine  out  of  10  the  association,  said  computers 
(90%)  of  those  who  said  they  in  the  United  States  were  being 
occasionally  look  at  classified  used  to  list  real  estate  for  sale 
advertising  reported  that  they  and  also  to  match  job  seekers 
have  made  incjuiries  about  one  xvith  employment  opportunities, 
or  more  ads.  Some  cities  have  computer 

*  *  *  listings  of  automobiles  for  sale. 

Conipuiers  cutting  in  Prospective  buyers  can  get  a 

Computers,  which  have  helped  ™Py  listing  for  a  nom¬ 

inal  fee. 


m 


MILLIONTH  WANT  AD  sold  in  one  year  broke  a  record  at  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  The  December  31,  1969 
issue  carrying  ads  that  put  papers  past  a  million  is  admired  by 
George  McFadden,  advertising  director;  Clytie  Kerr,  phone  room 
supervisor,  and  John  Henry,  classified  manager. 


He  said  Canadian  newspapers 
will  probably  face  similar  com¬ 
petition  soon. 

Robert  Southam,  publisher  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen,  stressed 
the  advantages  of  computers  in 
newspaper  publication. 

“With  a  few'  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  most  of  us  have  so  far 
only  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  potential  of  the  computer 
and  the  related  electronic  de¬ 
vices  with  which  it  can  be  made 
to  work.” 

• 

Proiiiotioii!«  at  B-M 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Branham-Moloney  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  two 
vicepresidejits.  They  are:  John 
H.  Steinau,  promotion  director, 
New  York;  and  Edward  L.  Cas- 
tleton  Jr,  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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Weekly  or  Small  Daily 
Publishers 

Who  Would  Like  Rotary  Press 
Efficiency  With  Flat  Bed  Forms. 


American  Banker  Has  Available 
2  SWISSPLEX  FLAT- BED  ROTARIES. 
Like-New  Condition.  Perfectly  Maintained. 


American  Banker,  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
has  moved  into  a  new  plant  in  which  equipment  was 
already  installed,  and  as  a  result  has  two  Swissplex 
Flat-bed  Rotary  presses  which  are  still  in  operation  but 
which  will  be  available  on  March  1,  1970. 

These  presses,  newly  acquired  in  1960,  provide  the 
ideal  combination  of  flat¬ 
bed  convenience  with  the 
economy  and  speed  of 
rotary  press  impression. 
Paper  feeding  is  simplicity 
itself.  Paper  runs  at  constant 
speed.  Easy  paper  loading. 
Folding,  cutting  and  trim¬ 
ming.  Can  be  run  separately 
or  in  tandem.  Tab  size  4,  8, 
12  and  16  pages  per  press 
and  in  tandem  20,  24,  28  and 


32  pages.  Will  also  run  standard  8  column  newspaper. 

May  be  seen  in  operation  until  February  15.  Price 
per  press  $22,500  f.o.b.  New  York.  Seller  will  dis¬ 
assemble,  crate  pack  and  ready  for  shipment.  Spare 
parts  inventory  included  at  no  cost.  Financing  or  leas¬ 
ing  available  to  reputable  publisher. 

For  a  personal  inspection  call  (212)  563-1900.  Ask  for 
Mr.  Ensslin  or  Mr.  Gaissert. 


--  or  write, 

Jlmcrican  Banktr 

525  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


Copley  paper 
buys  weeklies 
in  its  region 

Torrance,  Calif. 

The  purchase  of  two  commun¬ 
ity  weekly  newspapers  has  been 
announced  by  Hubert  L.  Kalten- 
bach,  publisher  of  the  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  a  Copley 
newspaper  here. 

The  two  papers,  Ne^vs  Adver¬ 
tiser-Press  editions  in  Torrance 
and  Carson-Wilmington,  were 
purchased  from  Rodgers  &  Mc¬ 
Donald  Publishers  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  transfer  involves  two  of 
Los  Angeles  County’s  oldest 
weekly  newspapers.  The  Tor¬ 
rance  edition,  which  will  revert 
to  its  prior  name,  the  Torrance 
Press-Herald,  was  formed  in 
11)65  as  a  result  of  a  merger 
between  the  older  Torrance 
Herald  and  the  Torrance  Press. 

The  Wilmington-Car.son  News 
-\dvertiser-Press,  formerly  the 
Press  Journal  and  Harbor  Mail, 
had  its  inception  more  than  a 
century  ago  as  the  Wiluiinyton 
Press  Journal.  The  Press  Jour¬ 
nal  was  California’s  oldest  daily 
newspaper,  until  11)63  when  it 


became  a  weekly  publication. 

The  paper  will  be  merged 
with  one  of  the  Daily  Breeze’s 
current  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Carson  Star,  and  renamed  the 
Carson  Star-Harbor  Mail  (and 
Wil m  ington  Press-Journal. ) 

Reid  Bundy,  formerly  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Tor¬ 
rance  edition,  will  continue  as 
managing  editor  of  that  paper. 
Jack  Jerrils,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Carson-Wil¬ 
mington  edition,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Daily  Breeze. 

Combined  circulation  of  the 
two  newspajjers  is  65,000. 

Moores  buy  weekly 
and  shopper  paper 

The  Tillamook  (Ore.)  Head¬ 
light-Herald  has  been  purchased 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pen- 
land  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 
Moore  of  Aptos,  Calif. 

The  Penlands,  publishers  of 
the  Tillamook  weekly  for  four 
years,  at  one  time  published  the 
Hepyner  (Ore.)  (lazette-Times, 
and  the  Livermore  (Calif./ 
Herald  and  Sews. 

Moore,  a  graduate  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  was  puhlislier 
of  the  Aptos  (Calif.)  County 
Sews  and  prior  to  that  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Concord 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELlV 
f  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  ^ 
1  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  J 
\  BUSINESS?  / 


/  LOOK  IN  \ 
f  E&P,  HONEY.  ^ 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  * 
TELLER.  y 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publistier; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  ... 

□  Remittance  enclosed 


State . Zip 


$8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  otlier  countries,  $20  a  year 


(Calif.)  Daily  Transcript.  Mrs. 
Moore  has  been  advertising 
manager  for  two  department 
stores  and  until  recently  oper¬ 
ated  an  advertising  agency  in 
San  Jose. 

The  Moores  have  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  Tillamook  Sews  Ad¬ 
vertiser  from  David  Trusty  and 
A1  Pappas.  All  non-subscribers 
of  the  Headlight-Herald  in  the 
area  will  receive  the  News  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  containing  advertising 
only. 

• 

Bill  King  sells 
his  interest  in 
Transcript  firm 

Golden,  Colo. 

Bill  King,  publisher  of  the 
Golden  Daily  Transcript,  has 
announced  the  sale  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  Colorado  Transcript 
Inc.  and  has  submitted  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  president  of  the  cor- 
I)oration  which  publishes  the 
Daily  Tran.script  and  Golden 
Shopper  and  prints  other  area 
publications. 

King  purchased  the  weekly 
Colorado  Transcript  in  March 
of  1966  and  in  Decemlrer  of 
1966,  on  its  lOOth  anniversary, 
the  paper  moved  into  an  offset 
printing  plant.  Under  his  owner- 
.  ship,  the  newsjiaper  first  in¬ 
creased  its  frequency  to  semi¬ 
weekly  publication  and  in  1967 
ix*equency  was  advanced  to  three 
times  weekly. 

In  August  of  1968  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  was  formed  with  the 
Sansas  City  Star  and  the  Great 
Bend  Tribune  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  development 
of  the  Colorado  Transcript 
King  retained  a  stock  interest  in 
the  new  corporation.  Last  March 
the  newspaper  advanced  its  fre¬ 
quency  to  daily  publication. 


Worrell  ^roup  adds 
daily  in  Oklalioiiia 

Alva,  Okla. 

Worrell  Newspajjers,  Inc.  has 
added  the  Alva  Review-Courier 
to  its  group.  The  Courier  was 
purchased  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brooks  Bicknell. 

The  77-year-old  daily  will  be 
owned  by  Tri-Cities  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Florence,  Alabama,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Florence  Times- 
Tri-Cities  Daily. 

Walter  L.  Handy,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Times,  has  been  named  as 
president  and  publisher.  Handy, 
a  native  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
came  to  Florence  in  1966  as 
classified  manager,  and  was 
!  promoted  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  in  1968. 
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Gannett  buying 
another  Perry 
paper  in  Florida 

Melbourne,  Fla, 

Agreement  for  sale  of  the 
Melbourne  Times  by  Perry  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  of  West  Palm 
Beach  to  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  was  announced 
this  week.  Formal  closing  of  the 
transaction  is  expected  in  mid- 
February. 

The  Times  publishes  evenings 
Monday  through  Friday  and  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  this  Ea.st- 
Central  Florida  coastal  city.  It 
has  a  circulation  of  10,000  in 
Southern  Brevard  and  Northern 
Indian  River  counties. 

Perry  last  year  completed  sale 
of  most  of  his  26-newspaper 
group  throughout  Florida. 
Among  those  were  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  Sews-Journal,  on  Florida’s 
northwest  Gulf  coast,  sold  to 
Gannett  July  1, 

Melbourne  is  several  miles 
south  of  Cocoa  in  Brevard 
County  where  Gannett  publishes 
TODAY.  Gannett  recently  sus¬ 
pended  publication  of  the  Titus¬ 
ville  Evening  Tribune  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish  the  Titusville 
Star- A  dvoca  te. 

If  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  approves  the 
transfer,  Gannett  Company  will 
sell  AM-FM  radio  station 
WEZY  at  Cocoa,  Fla.  to  O.  L. 
(Ted)  Taylor  and  William  L. 
Mathew  for  $350,000.  The  buy¬ 
ers  are  associated  in  a  media 
brokerage  firm  and  each  has 
newspaper  interests  in  Texas 
and  Florida.  They  handled  the 
sale  of  Periy  properties  and 
took  an  option  to  purchase  the 
DeLaud  Sun  Sews  by  Feb.  1. 

• 

Green  Iniys  neeklies 

Denver 

Four  Adams  County  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  merged  into  the 
other  newspajjer  holdings  of 
Harry  E.  Green  Jr.,  Denver, 
under  the  title  of  Sentinel 
Newspapers,  a  subsidiary  of 
Record  Stockman  Inc.  The  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  include  the 
Westminster  &  District  50 
Journal,  the  North  Valley 
Worker,  Northglenn  Impres¬ 
sions  and  North  Suburban  Life. 
• 

Group  buys  daily 

Alexandria,  Minn. 

A  local  group  including  Jon 
Haaven,  for  11  years  news  di¬ 
rector  of  KCMT-tv,  has  pur¬ 
chased  majority  interest  in 
Park  Region  Publishing  Co., 
which  converted  the  long-time 
weekly,  the  Park  Region  Echo, 
to  the  Alexandria  Daily  News 
last  September. 
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CIRCULATION 


Newspaper  sales  hit 
by  pattern  changes 


Ky  Gerald  It.  Ilealy 

Chan{?inp:  patterns  affecting 
the  makeup  of  a  metropolis  take 
a  heavy  toll  in  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations,  and  while  adjustments 
are  lieing  made,  the  volume  of 
distribution  suffers  drastically. 

While  circulation  managers 
and  their  supervisors  haven’t 
come  up  with  all  the  answers, 
they  are  hacking  away  at  the 
barriers  causing  myriad  prob¬ 
lems,  mindful  there  is  no  single 
solution  for  dwindling  sales. 

Circulation  executives  ana¬ 
lyzed  many  of  the  roadblocks  to 
sales  during  a  seminar  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son.  One  of  them,  Russell  Fang- 
meier,  circulation  director, 
Cleveland  (0.)  Plain.  Dealer, 
traced  the  changes  affecting 
that  city. 

Five  years  ago  one  section  of 
the  South-West  side  of  Cleve¬ 
land  was  predominantly  ethnic, 
Slovak,  Polish,  Russiaji,  Greek, 
etc.  They  read  and  were  intense¬ 
ly  loyal  to  the  Cleveland  Press 
for  its  local  news  and  strong 
emphasis  on  nationality  fea¬ 
tures. 

Population  changes 

Today,  two-thirds  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  has  lived  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area  less  than  five  years; 
one-half  of  the  elementary 
school  children  are  from  West 
Virginia;  these  relatively  new 
residents  to  the  neighborhood 
(now  in  the  majority)  have  no 
particular  loyalty  to  the  area 
or  to  any  of  the  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers. 

They  very  often  look  upon 
their  residence  as  a  temporary 
stop  along  the  way  and  there¬ 
fore  show  little  interest  in  the 
people,  issues  or  problems  of  the 
neighborhood. 

By  contrast,  Fangmeier  said, 
tv  and  radio  have  made  them 
very  familiar  with  Washington, 
D.C.,  Cape  Kejinedy,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears  and  the  last  airline 
highjacker  and  therefore  the 
newspaper  that  is  strong  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news 
becomes  the  newspaper  with 
w'hich  they  will  feel  most  com¬ 
fortable. 

Fangmeier  asked:  “Can  news¬ 
papers  exist  in  the  new  environ¬ 
ment  of  highly-increased  mo¬ 
bility,  ghost  downtow’n  areas  at 
night  and  jammed  highw'ays 
during  the  rush  hours,  making 


delivery  of  late  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  a  traumatic  experience?” 

Fangmeier  insists  they  can 
and  will,  as  they  relate  and  ad¬ 
just  to  new  systems  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  collection,  service  and  sales 
under  the  leadership  of  anxious, 
young  and  talented  men  coming 
up  through  the  ranks  in  all  good 
circulation  departments. 

Economic  trends 

Economic  trends  become  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  in  the  service 
industry  where  many  operations 
are  informal  and  marginal  and 
as  employment  tightens  they 
compete  with  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  for  boys. 

Another  economic  trend  is  the 
amount  a  boy  earns  from  his 
route.  Each  week  he  compares 
his  earnings  with  the  time  spent 
on  his  route  and  makes  his  de¬ 
cision  whether  to  continue. 

Unless  the  carrier’s  earnings 
compare  fav'orably  with  any 
other  job  available  to  him,  Ed¬ 
ward  Harding,  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Lonisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  said,  carrier 
turnover  will  stay  high. 

Harding  sees  signs  that  will 
help  home  delivery,  however. 
Boys  stay  in  school  longer,  he 
said,  and  with  the  expansion  of 
the  college  and  junior  college 
population  there  is  an  age  group 
(14  through  22)  with  the  en¬ 
ergy,  need  for  money,  and  the 
right  period  of  time  available 
to  handle  home  delivery  routes. 

Another  ti’end  is  the  shorter 
work  week.  Many  people  are 
available  for  supplementary 
jobs  to  keej)  them  busy  and  to 
relieve  their  financial  problems. 
A  paper  route  could  be  the 
moonlighting  job. 

Make  job  attraclive 

Harding  offered  the  sugges¬ 
tion:  “If  we  believe  in  the  boy 
carrier  system,  it  will  work  if 
we  make  it  the  best  job  a  boy 
can  get.  Financially  it  must  net 
him  the  best  pay.  And,  he  must 
have  effective  and  sympathetic 
leadership.” 

A  fact  of  mobility  is  that 
home  delivered  percentages  are 
not  as  high  as  they  once  were. 
“But,  happily,”  said  J.  R.  Hud¬ 
son,  circulation  manager,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  “this  doesn’t  mean  that  to¬ 
tals  have  suffered.  An  America 


on  wheels  is  also  an  America  ac¬ 
customed  to  purchasing  everj- 
day  necessities  by  stuffing  quar¬ 
ters  in  vending  machines.” 

Vending  machines  help 

The  Register  and  Tribune  as 
recently  as  15  years  ago  didn’t 
own  a  single  vending  machine. 
There  was  a  handful  of  honor 
racks,  but  now  the  newspapers 
have  hundreds  of  vending  ma¬ 
chines — on  street  corners,  near 
supermarkets,  in  parking  lots, 
apartments,  hospitals,  motels 
and  hotels,  college  dormitories, 
drive-ins  of  all  kinds,  book¬ 
stores,  office  building  lobbies, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  pre¬ 
dictable  traffic  flow. 

These  vendors,  Hudson  said, 
have  helped  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  street  sales  increa.se  49  per 
cent  on  the  morning  paper,  30 
per  cent  on  the  evening  paper 
and  72  per  cent  on  Sunday  in 
little  more  ^^lan  10  years. 

Paid  -  in  e  -  office  practices 
are  encoun  ed  with  subscribers 
to  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Star.  Presently,  67  per  cent  or 
two-thirds  of  all  motor  route 
subscribers  pay  in  advance  in 
the  office  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  months,  according  to  John 
Claxton,  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Subscribers  the  car¬ 
rier  collects  from  must  be  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  a  monthly  basis,  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday  only  subscribers, 
in  the  latter  case  the  subscriber 
is  collected  from  three  months 
in  advance  by  the  carrier. 

Carl  Reiner,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth, 
spoke  of  an  apartment  house 
boom  in  his  city  and  how  car¬ 
riers  avoid  them  because  of 
high  collection  loss. 

Collect  in  advance 

To  regain  their  confidence  and 
hypo  delivery  Truth  supervisors 
established  a  four-weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  collection  program  wher¬ 
ever  a  problem  existed  and  it 
was  found  that  people  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  system. 

This  collection  system  worked 


so  well  that  the  Truth  decided 
to  switch  its  entire  circulation 
from  weekly  to  monthly  collect 
in  advance. 

In  one  48-unit  luxury  apart¬ 
ment  the  manager  was  asked  if 
he  would  handle  the  newspaper 
by  billing  tenants  monthly  along 
with  the  rent.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  maid  or  janitor 
deliver  the  papers  to  each  door. 
A  bundle  would  be  delivered  at 
the  apartment  house  each  day 
and  the  manager  billed  monthly 
at  the  carrier  rate. 

The  manager  agreed  and  in  a 
short  time  13  units  were  taking 
the  paper.  The  Truth  intends  to 
pursue  this  method  in  other 
apartment  complexes  unless 
problems  arise. 

Reiner  is  another  who  has 
found  that  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  have  less  ties  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  find  they  no 
longer  have  time  to  read  two  or 
three  newspapers  daily.  Of  199 
per.sons  surveyed,  Reiner  said, 
18  read  no  paper  and  claimed 
they  wouldn’t  have  time  to  even 
read  free  samples  if  they  were 
delivered. 

“There  is  a  message  in  this,” 
he  said,  “and  we  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  must  heed  it.” 

• 

Two  tours  planned 
for  ‘Adventurers’ 

Bastrop,  La. 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher  of 
the  Bastrop  Dailg  Enterprise, 
who  conducts  tours  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  for  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  twice  a  year,  is  announcing 
two  new  tours.  One  leaves  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  for  three  weeks  in 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and 
Swaziland,  with  a  brief  stopover 
in  Rome.  The  cost  will  be  $1,537. 
Another  tour  is  scheduled  for 
July  25  for  two  weeks  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and/or  a  25- 
day  tour  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands. 

Bolton  calls  his  tours  “News¬ 
paper  Adventurers”.  He  has 
been  operating  them  for  the  past 
eight  years. 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 

FLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 

Write,  wire,  phone  for  iomplc  o: 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

:ST0N,  ILL.  62812  •  TEL.  (618)  439-2600 

P.O.  BOX  6526,  MOBILE,  ALA.  36606 


3‘  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt¬ 
ing,  sewn  stripes;  2-pc. 
jointed  6'  pole  and  all  the 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each,  $3.50  mailed. 
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Ed  Ellis 


(Contumed  from  page  19) 

bemoans,  but  he’s  determined  to 
live  out  his  years  writing  books, 
a  chore  he  finds  “a  race  between 
recognition  and  poverty.” 

Newspaper  family 

His  daughter,  Sandra,  is  mai'- 
ried  to  Victor  Emelio  and  to¬ 
gether  they  put  out  their  own 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Basalt 
(Colo.)  Sopris  Siui.  “They’ve 
been  at  it  for  six  months,”  says 
Ellis,  “and  my  daughter,  at  26, 
is  a  far  better  writer  than  I  was 
at  her  age.” 

But  he  wasn’t  always  lone¬ 
some.  “A  human  being  can  ab¬ 
sorb  just  so  much  stimuli  and 
then  he  has  to  withdraw  inside 
himself  to  rest,”  he  says.  While 
a  member  of  the  working  press 
Ellis  found  himself  doing  a  lot 
of  withdrawing.  In  those  days 
his  life  was  as  stimulating  as  a 
weekend  with  the  female  cast  of 
“Oh!  Calcutta!” 

At  16  he  decided  he  wanted 
to  be  (1)  a  reporter  and  (2)  an 
author. 

He  tackled  ambition  number 
one  the  same  year  in  which  he 
began  keeping  his  diary:  1927. 
“I  started  out  at  16,”  he  re¬ 
members,  “by  writing  a  feature 
story  about  the  election  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  for  The  Kiwani 
(Ill.)  Daily  Star-Cotirier.  It  was 
a  horrible  story.” 

He  learned  how  to  write  un¬ 
horrible  stories  later  by  study¬ 
ing  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  “I  worked  my  way 
through  and  graduated  in  1934, 
during  the  depth  of  the  Depres¬ 
sion,  and  this  might  be  an  un¬ 
conscious  motivation  for  my 
later  book.”  He  waited  on  tables, 
jerked  sodas,  sold  stationery, 
clerked  in  a  bookstore  and  lived 
in  a  boarding  house. 

'I'lie  graduate  returns 

After  graduation  he  returned 
to  the  Star-Courier  and  signed- 
on  at  nothing  per  week  (“they 
couldn’t  afford  to  hire  another 
reporter,  so  I  worked  for  noth¬ 
ing”).  A  month  later  Ellis 
found  himself  making  the  glori¬ 
ous  sum  of  $15  a  w'eek,  which 
was  “damned  good  back  in  those 
days.” 

Three  months  after  making 
the  payroll  he  “escaped  to  New 
Orleans,”  where  he  joined  the 
AP — at  $18  a  week. 

Later  he  joined  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  w'here  he  found  his 
beat  the  Gulf  port’s  waterfront. 
“It  was  a  romantic  assignment 
and  I  covered  it  for  2%  years,” 
he  says.  It  was  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  that  he  cultivated  his  trade¬ 
mark:  his  mustache.  “I  looked 
so  young  that  everyone  mistook 


me  for  a  copyboy,  so  I  gi-ew  my 
mustache  in  self  defense.”  He’s 
had  it  ever  since. 

In  1937  he  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  at  $35  a  week 
and  spent  the  next  years 
covering  the  State  WPA  Head¬ 
quarters.  He  was  the  18th  per¬ 
son  to  be  fired  during,  w’hat  he 
calls,  a  “monsterous  shake-up.” 

In  1939,  the  year  of  the  New 
York  Worlds  Fair,  he  returned 
to  Illinois,  where  he  became  the 
“star  reporter”  on  the  staff  of 
the  Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 
His  financial  condition  had  im- 
pi-oved  considerably  as  he  was 
now  making  $40  a  week. 

Lost  Caterpillars 

And  during  this  time,  he  w’rote 
his  first  published  novel.  “Peo¬ 
ria’s  the  home  of  the  Caterpil¬ 
lar  Tractor  Co.,  and  at  the  time 
(1940)  there  were  15,000  em¬ 
ployees  there.  They  w’ere  given 
a  blanket  vacation  and  most  of 
them  left  the  city.  My  paper’s 
management  feared  that  many 
of  them  w'ould  get  out  of  the 
newspaper  habit  and  they  had 
me  write  a  novel  to  run  in  the 
paper  that  would  get  our  read¬ 
ers  to  subscribe  to  the  Joumal- 
I'ranscript  when  they  returned 
from  vacation,”  he  says. 

It  took  Ellis  three  weeks  to 
write  Caterpillar  Whiz  (“Boy, 
was  it  corny”)  and  his  paper 
ran  it  in  serialized  form  every 
day  for  a  month.  And  the  peo¬ 
ple  read  it  and  kept  their  news¬ 
paper  habit.  Ellis  received  the 
magnanimous  sum  of  $40  for 
keeping  the  Caterpillar  people 
from  inching  away  from  the 
J  ournal-Transcript. 

In  1942  Boyd  Lewis,  now 
president  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  was  UP’s  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  manager  and  he 
hired  Ellis  as  a  feature  writer. 
“He  was  a  kind  and  gracious 
guy,”  remembers  Ellis,  “and 
gave  me  plenty  of  latitude  and  a 
lot  of  room  to  grow.”  Ellis  main¬ 
ly  wrote  features  and  could  pick 
his  own  subject. 

Early  in  1943  Ellis  was  in¬ 
terviewing  an  Admiral  and  they 
were  rapping  man-to-man.  A 
few  w'eeks  later  the  self-con¬ 
fessed  “33-year-old  hotshot  re¬ 
porter  from  Chicago”  found  him¬ 
self  wearing  bell  bottom  trousers 
and  a  white  hat — the  Navy 
had  drafted  him. 

Panhandler 

“They  made  me  a  panhandler 
(hospital  corpsman),”  he  quips, 
“and  when  I  asked  why  they  told 
me  that  they  made  all  college 
graduates  panhandlers.”  He 
worked  on  psychiatric  wards 
where  he  wrote  patient  histories 
(“it  was  fascinating”)  and  later 
worked  on  Navy  newspapers  in 
Idaho,  California  and  on  Okin¬ 


awa.  He  used  the  device  of  let¬ 
ters  to  his  late  wife,  Ruth,  to 
record  his  experiences  on  Okin¬ 
awa  when  forbidden  by  the  Navy 
to  keep  a  diary. 

He  was  discharged  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1945,  and  returned  to  the 
UP.  “If  I’d  been  discharged  two 
weeks  earlier,”  says  the  then 
unblest  ruptured  duck  wearer, 
“I’d  have  been  assigned  to  the 
London  Bureau.”  And  Boyd 
Lewis  had  left  too. 

In  the  Spring  of  ’47  Ellis, 
unhappy  in  the  Windy  City, 
thought  he’d  try  his  luck  else¬ 
where  and  joined  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun.  Fate 
dealt  him  a  royal  flush  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  15  years  he  was  a 
feature  writer  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  evening  newspaper.  El¬ 
lis  soon  became  one  of  the  best 
known  feature  writers  in  New 
York  and  interviewed  just  about 
everyone  from  soap  opera  actors 
to  grand  opera  divas. 

And  he  did  just  about  every¬ 
thing  to  get  a  story. 

Daring  reporter 

Once  he  w'as  plucked  out  of 
Jamaica  Bay  by  helicopter  “just 
to  see  what  it  would  feel  like.” 
(He  doesn’t  recommend  it  to  any¬ 
one.)  Another  time  he  walked  up 
the  cable  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  “wearing 
leather  heels  and  soles,”  so’s  he 
could  get  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  span’s  bridge  tender, 
who  was  the  real  subject  of  his 
yarn.  And  still  another  time, 
while  covering  a  subway  crash 
in  which  75  straphangers  be¬ 
came  casualties,  Ellis  himself 
became  a  statistic  when  he 
slipped  and  broke  bones  in  his 
right  foot  resulting  in  two  op¬ 
erations. 

“It’s  impossible  to  estimate 
just  how  many  stories  I’ve 
done,”  he  says,  explaining  that 
he  was  then  “a  fast  writer  who 
could  write  under  pressure.”  “A 
good  reporter,”  he  explains,  “is 
one  who  can  master  any  subject 
and  w’rite  about  anything.” 

“I  ended  up  knowing  a  little 
bit  about  a  lot  and  a  lot  about  a 
little,”  says  Ellis,  of  his  diversi¬ 
fied  assignments.  He  particularly 
remembers  one  assignment  that 
addled  his  head.  When  the  stock 
market  took  a  dip  in  1962,  Nor¬ 
ton  Mockridge,  the  paper’s  city 
editor,  had  Ellis  do  a  series  on 
the  stock  market  dip  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  it  w'ould  have  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy.  “I  knew  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  financial 
writing  and  asked  why  a  finan¬ 
cial  w’riter  wasn’t  given  the  as¬ 
signment,”  says  Ellis.  He  was 
told  that  they  were  too  close  to 
the  subject  and  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  could  write  the 
stoi-y  in  simple  language.  “I 
begged,  pleaded  and  cajoled.”  he 
says,  “but  was  given  the  assign¬ 


ment  anyway.”  He  laboriously 
wrote  a  three-parter  that  was 
hailed  by  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  president,  Keith  Fun- 
ston,  as  being  “clear  and  easy  to 
understand.”  But  to  this  day  El¬ 
lis  is  befuddled  by  more  than 
three  figures. 

Not  saved 

“The  same  thing  happened 
when  Pope  Pius  XII  died,”  says 
Ellis,  who  was  born  Protestant. 
“I  know’  nothing  whatsoever 
about  the  Catholic  Religion  and 
when  Mockridge  told  me  to  do  a 
five-part  series  on  the  Pope’s 
passing  I  again  begged,  stormed 
and  pleaded  to  be  relieved.  But 
to  no  avail,  I  had  to  do  it  any¬ 
way.”  But  despite  his  theological 
edification  Ellis  is  still,  admit¬ 
tedly,  an  agonostic. 

His  “greatest  test  of  ability 
ever”  came  when  two  small  A- 
bombs  were  exploded  in  the 
South  Atlantic  in  a  test  of  the 
earth’s  radiation  belt.  The  World 
Telegram  editors  picked  up  the 
lead  from  a  New  York  Times 
story  and  had  Ellis — no  science 
buff — write  a  spot  news  story 
about  it.  “When  I  was  told  to 
interview  a  Columbia  University 
physics  astro  physicist  I  broke 
into  a  cold  sweat,”  he  remem¬ 
bers,  adding  that  he’d  flunked 
physics  in  college  and  knew’  very 
little  about  the  subject,  except 
that  he  knows  there  is  a  law  con¬ 
cerning  apples  falling  on  peo¬ 
ple’s  heads. 

“I  was  to  get  a  clear,  concise 
story  from  the  scientist  on  the 
meaning  of  these  two  explosions 
and  the  effects  they’d  have  upon 
the  earth,”  he  says.  Ellis,  who 
hadn’t  read  the  story,  was  told 
at  10:15  a.m.  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  Columbia  at  11.  “When 
I  got  there  I  threw  myself  on  the 
scientist’s  mercy  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  story  to  me  and  used 
a  blackboard  to  make  diagrams 
that  would  help  me  understand 
it.”  One  hour  later  Ellis  phoned 
in  his  two  page  story,  called  by 
him  “the  greatest  intellectual 
triumph  of  my  life.”  But  the 
story  was  given  the  heave-ho. 

Source  of  discomfort 

“Someone  had  checked  tlie 
clips  on  the  guy,”  moans  Ellis, 
“and  found  that  at  one  time  or 
another  his  loyalty  had  been 
questioned,”  and  so  the  city  desk 
decided  he  w’as  an  impeachable 
source. 

Ellis  suggests  that  reporters 
follow  his  example  and  tell  their 
subjects  that  they’re  ignorant  of 
their  topic.  “In  this  w’ay,”  he 
says,  “you  can  get  much  more 
out  of  an  interv’iew.”  He  also 
feels  that  reporters  who  “bluff 
their  way  through  press  confer¬ 
ences  make  a  drastic  mistake.” 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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(Continued  from  page  J54) 

“Usually  they  turn  everybody 
off  and  end  up  with  nothing,” 
says  the  former  reporter  who 
found  that  by  i)laying  dumb  he 
could  get  his  subjects  to  chat¬ 
ter  like  monkeys. 

He  finds  his  writing  style  has 
changed.  “When  I  was  a  teen¬ 
ager  1  was  a  bratty  kid,”  he 
confesses,  “and  would  use  the 
biggest  words  possible.  Now  I 
use  the  shortest.”  He  find  that 
there  are  some  reporters  today 
who  emulate  Kllis  the  Brat. 

Hiding  heliiiid  words 

“A  lot  of  young  reporters 
don’t  really  understand  that 
language  both  reveals  and  con¬ 
ceals.  Lots  of  young  reporters 
hide  their  own  feelings  behind 
their  words  and  if  anything  is 
said  or  written  in  a  highly  com¬ 
plex  way  the  writer  is  usually 
hiding  behind  his  words.” 

And  “every  genei’ation  has  its 
own  cliches,”  as  contemporary 
examples  Ellis  cites: 

♦Thrust — “It’s  become  very- 
popular  and  is,  today,  grossly- 
overused.” 

♦Streamline  —  “It  doesn’t 
mean  any-thing.  You  can  stream¬ 
line  cars,  planes  and  trains,  but 
policy — no.” 

♦Literally — “This  word  should 
never  be,  used.  For  example, 
either  there  are  thousands  pres¬ 
ent  or  there  are  not  thousands 
present.  Never  ‘literally-’  thous¬ 
ands.” 

♦Area — “An  in  word  now.  Ac¬ 
tually  it’s  a  subject  and  is, 
really,  a  shadowy  word.  It’s 
too  inconclusive.” 

As  a  reporter  Ellis  learned 
to  be  a  curious  skeptic. 
“Curiosity  and  skepticism 
must  walk  hand  in  hand  as  both 
are  equally-  as  important,”  he 
admonishes.  “One  must  be  skep¬ 
tical  always,  otherwise  he’ll  end 
up  with  misinformation  or,  even 
worse,  propaganda.”  He  says  his 
new-spaper  experience  has  broad¬ 
ened  his  horizons  and  has  taught 
him  to  be  accurate.  “Why-  I  can 
tell  y-ou  when  F.D.R.  had  a 
cold,”  he  says. 

He  owns  the  old  World  Tele¬ 
gram’s  set  of  New  York  Times 
Index  which  runs  from  1913  to 
1965.  “I  bought  it  from  the  real 
estate  agent  who  took  over  the 
old  World  Telegram  building 
after  the  paper  folded,”  says 
the  bargain  hunter  who  paid  a 
mere  $220  for  the  treasure  trove 
of  information.  A  New  York 
Times  librarian  told  him  that 
the  index  was  w-orth  well  over 
$2,000.  The  Index  gives  the 
dates  of  F.D.R.’s  sniffles  —  as 
well  as  other  historical  facts. 


Novelists  turned  teaehers 
ehange  journalism  eourse 


Ity  Roy  Huiiirir 

Dallas 

Two  journalists  who  happen 
to  be  nov-elists  also,  a  scattering 
of  eager  students,  and  a  clean 
slate:  what  do  you  have? 

Maybe  the  l)eginning  of  a 
great  journalism  department. 

At  least  that’s  one  impres¬ 
sion  after  talking  with  the  new 
two-man  jounialism  faculty  at 
Southern  Methodist  University 
here. 

The  journalism  department  at 
SMU,  which  previously  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  teacher,  has  been 
riding  a  tide  of  transition  since 
September  when  Jay  Milner,  a 
foi-mer  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  re})orter  and  author  of  “In¬ 
cident  at  Ashton,”  and  Bill 
Brammer,  former  reporter, 
press  aide  to  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  and  author  of  “The 
Gay-  Place,”  were  named  to  the 
(le|)artment. 

Appeal  to  studeiils 

Milner  and  Brammer  are  the 
bright  lights  which  have  lured 
an  inci-easing  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  into  journalism,  at  a 
school  which  jjreviously  was  not 
highly-  recognized  in  that  field. 

Both  Milner  and  Brammer 
are  academic  mavei-icks  who 
came  to  teaching  after  full 
careers  in  journalism  and  writ¬ 
ing.  But  their  drawing  power 
as  teachers  is  apparent. 

The  journalism  department 
butlget  at  SMU  is  scheduled  to 

most  of  which  are  more  signi¬ 
ficant.  Ellis  finds  them  to  be  in¬ 
valuable  research  aides. 

What  if  the  self-confe.ssed 
journalistic  historian  (“it 
sounds  a  little  pretentious,  I’m 
really-  a  writer”)  had  it  to  do 
all  over  again?  “I’d  do  exactly 
the  same  things  I  did,”  he  says 
in  closing,  “but  I’d  start  writing 
books  much  earlier.” 

First  time  interviewed 

And  another  thing  he’d  do: 
have  himself  interv-iewed  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  “This  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  lieen  interviewed,” 
says  the  man  who’s  interviewed 
such  notables  as  Herbert  Hoov¬ 
er,  D  w-  i  g  h  t  D.  Eisenhow-er, 
Harry-  S.  Truman,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
Earl  Wari-en,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Carl  Sandburg,  to 
name  a  few,  “and  it  feels 
strange,  very-  strange,  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pencil.” 


Brammer  and  Milner 


double  next  fall,  new  quarters 
are  being  discussed,  and  courses 
in  critical  and  creative  writing 
are  being  planned. 

This  sudden  groundswell, 
however,  began  very-  casually. 

Late  last  y-ear,  after  he  was 
named  acting  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  Milner  asked  Bram¬ 
mer,  who  was  working  on  two 
novels  at  the  time,  if  he  would 
like  to  ti-y  teaching. 

“I’d  heard  Bill  talk  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and  I  knew  he’d  read 
everything  in  print  for  the  last 
20  years,”  recalls  Milner.  “I 
just  thought  it  would  l»e  gx-eat 
if  we  could  get  him.” 

Brammer’s  novel,  “The  Gay 
Place,”  which  tells  of  a  wheel¬ 
ing-dealing  Texas  governor,  got 
critical  acclaim  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1961.  Milner’s  book, 
“Incident  at  Ashton,”  was  based 
on  the  Emmett  Till  murder. 

Brammer,  who  w-orks  on  his 
novels  in  the  kitchen  nook  of 
his  small  apartment,  surrounded 
by  pop  posters  and  pictures  of 
rock  stars,  admits  he  was  wary 
of  teaching  at  first. 

“I’m  finding  it  ea.sier  now,  but 
at  first  it  was  difficult  dealing 
with  kids  w-ho  aren’t  kids,”  said 
Brammer.  “It’s  not  the  college 
I  remember.” 

Idealistic  and  cynical 

Brammer  said  he  has  found 
most  college  students  very  ideal¬ 
istic  but  “cynical”  about  the 
average  newspaper. 

Milner,  who  speaks  in  a 
pause-filled  West  Texas  drawl 
and  admits  a  jireference  for 
teaching  and  a  dislike  for 
“shuffling  ))apers,”  views  jour¬ 


nalism  as  having  to  change  in 
some  areas  in  order  to  reflect 
the  changes  going  on  in  the 
counti-y. 

“A  lot  of  people  think  ‘new 
journalism’  means  throwing  out 
objectivity,  but  this  isn’t  so,” 
he  said.  “It  just  means  staying 
with  it  a  lot  longer,  research¬ 
ing  it  more,  understanding  it, 
and  then  being  fair. 

“The  ‘new  journalism’  is  so¬ 
cial  science  leally,  and  a  lot  of 
people  have  treated  journalism 
that  way  all  the  time.” 

Milner  said  one  of  the  ways 
change  may-  occur  in  journalism 
is  by  specialization,  made  easier 
at  the  university  level  because 
of  the  “extremely  bright”  stu¬ 
dents  coming  into  colleges  from 
the  high  school  level. 

“We’re  going  to  stress  ‘how¬ 
to’  courses  to  a  minimum,”  Mil¬ 
ner  said.  “We’re  pushing  the 
basics  of  journalism  down  to 
the  freshman  and  sophomore 
level,  and  trying  to  get  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion,”  in  addition  to  being  pro¬ 
ficient  in  technique. 

Journalism  is  simply  “becom¬ 
ing  literature”  in  many  areas, 
according  to  Brammer.  “It’s 
unbelievable  how  good  journal¬ 
ism  is  on  the  better  publications. 
And  some  of  the  tetter  news¬ 
papers  are  coming  across  with 
some  impressive  writing  ,  .  . 
dealing  with  subjects  entirely 
new.” 

“Readers  w-ant  more  now 
when  they  pick  up  a  paper.  I 
think  newspapers  will  have  to 
go  more  in  the  direction  of 
magazine  journalism”  in  many- 
a?-eas,  concluded  Milner. 
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Franchises 
sought  by 
cable  firms 


in  the  U.S.  Howard  Hughes 
owns  17%  of  the  stock.  Kahn 
proposes  to  use  a  micro  wave 
system,  instead  of  cable.  He 
asked  for  a  80-year  franchise, 
and  said  Teleprompter  would 
guarantee  the  city  a  minimum 
of  $14  million  over  that  j)eriod. 

Offers  of  Lerner  and  Tele- 
l)rompter  would  bring-  the  city 
about  5%  of  the  first  million 
and  about  (i%  on  additional 
gross  revenue  annually. 


Committee  members  said  it  is  TwO 
j)ossible  franchi.ses  will  be 

granted  to  three  companies  but  l0H.(l0rS  r0tir0 

Mei.boi-rnk 
Two  leaders  of  Australian 
journalism  have  retired  from 
the  active  management  of  their 
newspapers. 

Sir  John  Williams  stepped 
down  as  chairman  of  the  Herald 
&  Weekly  Times  Ltd.,  a  post  he 
filled  since  1967  after  having 
been  managing  director,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sir  Keith  Murdoch  in 
1952.  Sir  John  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  50  years  ago  on  the  Sy/dwe?/ 
Ereuiud  Xews.  His  father  was 
a  watchmaker. 

P.  F.  Jones,  a  Herald  e.xecu- 
tive  since  1951,  has  moved  up 
to  chairman  of  the  publishing- 
company. 

The  other  change  took  place 
at  John  Fairfax  Limited  with 
the  retirement  of  A.  H.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  managing  director, 
and  the  appointment  of  R.A.P. 
Falkingham,  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  since  1957,  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  McLachlan  had  been  a 
major  force  at  the  Siidueii 
Mornbif)  Herald  for  33  years. 


not  all  five.  Applicants  are: 

Lerner  Communications,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Lerner  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  community 
newspapers  on  Chicago’s  north 
side.  Louis  A.  Lerner  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

San  Jose  Cable  TV  Company, 

Chicago;  Teleprompter  Corp., 

New  York;  Cor-Plex  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.,  Chicago;  Pacific 
and  Southem  Broadcasting, 

Inc.,  New  York. 

Cable  tv  companies  must 
carry  programs  of  all  local  sta¬ 
tions,  but  may  al.so  present  their 
own  programs  on  other  chan¬ 
nels.  They  cannot,  ho-wever, 
telecast  over  the  airways. 

Lerner,  Pacific  &  Southern 
and  Cor-Plex  would  u.se  tele¬ 
phone  company  lines.  Cor-Plex 
and  Teleprompter  requested 
city-wide  franchises,  while  Pa¬ 
cific  &  Southern  a.sked  an  ex¬ 
clusive  city-wide  franchise. 

If  given  such  a  franchise.  Pa¬ 
cific  &  Southern  would  give  the 
city  19%  of  its  gross,  guaran¬ 
teeing  .$2  million  a  year  for  the 
first  four  years.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  the  city’s  revenue  would 

reach  $6  million  annually.  There  support  city  boast 
w'ould  be  monthly  charges  of  $5  Salt  Lake  City 

and  $1.50  for  each  additional  xhe  Suit  Lake  Tribune  has 
outlet,  but  no  installation  gone  in  for  water-testing, 
charge.  all  started  because  the  Salt 

Lerner  a.sked  for  service  to  Lake  City  water  department 
the  city  northside,  charging  $5  publi.shed  a  brochure  boasting 
a  month  and  $15  for  in.stalla-  that  “Salt  Lake  City  water  is 
tion.  News,  local  programs,  and  tops  among  U.  S.  cities.’’  So  the 
public  affairs  programs  would  inquisitive  Tribune  set  out  to 
be  presented  for  each  neighbor-  find  out  on  its  own  power 
hood  along  with  the  telecast  whether  the  water  department’s 
programs  of  Chicago  stations.  claim  was  right. 

Cor-Plex  left  it  up  to  the  city  Robert  S.  Halliday,  of  the 
to  fix  franchise  charges,  while  Tribune  staff,  headed  a  team  of 
San  Jo.se  offered  to  pay  the  city  “w-ater  investigators.”  They 
3%  of  its  first  $1  million  of  took  samples  of  water  from  nine 
gross  revenue  and  four  per  cent  sources  —  fountains,  kitchen 
for  additional  revenue.  It  would  taps,  a  well  and  hoses.  Water  AVm-.s. 
charge  viewers  no  more  than  $7  .samples  were  collected  with  ster-  Henry  S. 
a  month,  with  installation  ile  te.st  tubes  and  syringes  and  news  editor, 
charge  of  no  more  than  $30.  submitted  to  a  nrivate  labora-  Monitor,  Bos 


MARY  McANDREW  is  in  charge  of  the  Newark  bureau  of  WNBC- 
tv,  covering  New  Jersey,  as  part  of  NBC  News'  expanded  cov¬ 
erage  of  suburban  news.  She  joined  NBC  News  last  January,  after 
having  worked  for  UPl  and  Associated  Press  following  graduation 
from  Marymount  College  (Arlington,  Va.).  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  William  R.  McAndrew,  who  was  president  of  NBC  News. 


Donald  P.  Keith,  associate 
editor,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

Donald  E.  Lippincott,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times. 

August  G.  Lockwood,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Arthur  E.  Mayhew,  associate 
editor,  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times,  Chester,  Pa. 

Rex  F.  Mclnnes,  assistant 
night  news  editor,  London 

(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

John  M.  Middles  worth,  news 
editor,  Sayinaw  (Mich.)  Mews. 

Ivan  W.  Nicholas,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch. 

Patrick  J.  Ordovensky,  as¬ 

sistant  managing  editor,  Dayton 
(O.)  Jmimnl  Herald. 

George  R.  Packard,  managing 
editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Carl  J.  Petterson,  managing 
editor,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily 
David  E.  Easterly,  assistant  Capital  and  Sunday  Capital- 

managing  editor,  Austin  (Tex.)  Journal. 

Anieriean-Stateswan.  Robert  J.  Ritchie,  managing 

John  P.  Foley,  executive  news  editor,  Camden  (N.J.)  Conner- 
editor,  Los  Anyeles  Times.  Post. 

Louis  R.  Guzzo,  managing  Arnold  S.  Ro.senfeld,  manag- 
editor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-  ing  editor,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
Intelliyencer.  Mews. 

Joseph  J.  Hanson,  news  edi-  Nat  A.  Sestero,  managing 


Seminar  at  API 
for  n0ws  chiefs 


Norman  Tischer 
fills  Bennett’s 
place  in  ABC 

Houston 

Norman  Tischer,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Muncie  (Imi.) 
Newspapers — Star  and  Press — 
is  the  new  member  of  the  hoard 
of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations. 

The  board,  meeting  here 
Januaiy  15-16,  elected  Tischer 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Edward  L.  Ben¬ 
nett  in  the  15,000-10(),()00  circu¬ 
lation  class. 

Bennett  represented  the 
Paterson  (N..J.)  Moryiiug  Call 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  ABC 
board.  The  Hackeitsack  (N.J.) 
Record  sold  the  Call  recently 
to  the  Paterson  \ews  and  Ben¬ 
nett,  as  circulation  director  of 
the  Record,  with  more  than 
147,000,  became  ineligible  for 
the  ABC  board.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  supportt'd  Tischer  as 
his  replacement. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  ABC 
dii’ectors  voted  to  refer  the  con¬ 
troversial  proposal  for  separate 
standards  of  membership  for 
Business  Publications  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  which  will  study 
ways  to  effect  the  change  with¬ 
out  lowering  standai’ds.  At  the 
annual  meeting  last  October, 
the  newspaper  and  magazine 
members  strongly  opposed  the 
l)lan  to  rescind  the  70%  paid 
membership  eligibility  require¬ 
ment  for  business  publications. 

Another  board  vacancy  was 
created  by  the  retirement  of 
William  E.  Steers  of  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers  advertising 
agency  and  the  board  elected 
James  McCaffrey  of  LaRoche, 
McCaffrey  and  McCall  as  his 
successor. 

• 

Honors  presented 
to  Howard  Looney 

San  Francisco 
Howard  Looney,  executive 
vicepresident.  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Industrial  Relations  Bureau, 
received  military  honors  in  a 
recent  special  service  at  Twenty- 
Nine  Palms,  Calif. 

As  Lt.  Colonel  Looney,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion,  23rd  Marines,  he  was 
awarded  the  “best  battalion” 
trophy  as  the  top  4th  Marine 
Reserve  Division.  There  are  38 
similar  organized  Reserv^e 
ground  units  in  the  Marine  Di¬ 
vision. 

The  award  for  general  excel¬ 
lence,  known  as  the  General 
Harry  Schmidt  Trophy,  was 
presented  by  Brig.  Gen.  Carl  W. 
Hoffman. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


BOB  BORK,  42,  managing  editor 
of  the  five  weekly  newspapers 
printed  by  the  Post  Publishing  in 
the  northwest  suburbs  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  now  heads  the  company's 
entire  news-editorial  department. 
Bork,  now  in  his  20th  year  with 
Post  Publishing,  will  handle  many 
of  the  duties  formerly  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  executive  editor 
H.  O.  Sonnesyn,  who  died  re- 
_ cently. 

O’Rourke  is  named 
Wasliiiijjtoii  eliief 

Philadelphia 

Lawi-ence  M.  O’Rourke  has 
been  named  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Philadel- 
Phil  Evening  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin. 

O’Rourke,  31,  is  a  native  Phil¬ 
adelphian  who  became  a  copy 
boy  on  the  Bulletin  after  high 
school  graduation  in  1955  and 
worked  as  copy  boy  and  reporter 
for  the  Bulletin  until  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Villanova  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1959.  After  two  years  in 
the  Army  he  covered  the  police 
beat  and  school  board  until  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1963. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  1965  and  reported  on  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  legislature  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  He  was  reassigned  to 
Washington  in  1966.  In  his 
spare  time  he  has  attended  law 
school  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  will  receive  his  law  de¬ 
gree  in  June. 

• 

7  in  special  field 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Seveji  mass  media  internships 
for  graduate  students  in  the 
Mental  Health  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  Program  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Kansas 
State  University  here  have  been 
arranged.  Students  will  be  go¬ 
ing  to  “diverse  and  exciting  as¬ 
signments  in  locations  from 
Connecticut  to  California,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  program’s  di¬ 
rector,  Everette  E.  Dennis, 
for  January  24,  1970 


Nafielselimidt  writes 
pulilioal  fun  lines 

“Washington  Wit,”  a  daily  j 
column  of  humorous  takes  on  | 
the  national  scene,  will  be  writ-  , 
ten  by  Joe  Nagelschmidt  and 
syndicated  by  Sherwood  Ross 
Associates,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  column  will  consist  of 
politically-oriented  one-  and 
two-liners,  recommended  for  ed¬ 
itorial  pages. 

Nagelschmidt,  49,  began  his 
career  in  journalism  30  years 
ago  editing  Long  Island  week¬ 
lies.  In  1958,  he  began  writing  a 
column  for  the  Cltayel  Hill  (N. 
C.)  Weekly. 

• 

A1  Lapp’s  column 
takes  satirical  look 

A1  Capp,  whose  “Li’l  Abner” 
has  been  a  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate 
staple  for  more  than  a  few  dec¬ 
ades,  is  writing  a  weekly  column. 

The  column,  which  bears 
Capp’s  by-line  but  no  specific 
title,  is  a  75()-wor(l  satirical 
piece.  It  is  being  offered  to 
newsjiapers  that  carry  his  “Ab¬ 
ner”  strip.  “It  is,”  said  a  syndi¬ 
cate  spokesman,  “a  satirical 
look  at  the  new  left.” 

• 

Newspaper  ‘typos’ 
in  panel  feature 

“Typo-Goofics,”  a  single 
pan^l  (one  column  by  three 
inch)  cartoon  feature  of  news¬ 
paper  errors  is  being  offered  by 
C.  K.  Special  Features  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

The  six-a-week  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture  was  created  by  Leo  Cana- 
van,  whose  other  C.  K.  feature, 
“Church  Humor,”  appears  in 
125  newspapers. 

• 

Dorsey  cpiits  eolnmn 

Washington 
Harold  B.  Dorsey,  chairman 
of  the  Argus  Research  Corp., 
has  decided  to  discontinue  writ¬ 
ing  the  Economic  View  column 
in  the  Washington  Post.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  column,  which  usually 
ran  on  the  financial  pages  on 
Monday,  at  the  request  of  the 
late  publisher,  Eugene  Meyer, 
about  15  years  ago. 

• 

III  Texas  Tech  post 

Lubbock,  Tex. 
Bicknell  K.  Beckwith,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  information  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
from  1964  to  1968  and  more  re¬ 
cently  executive,  officer  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  AF  Office  of 
Information  at  the  Pentagon, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
development  and  information 
services  at  Texas  Tech  Univer¬ 
sity. 


United 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EDITOR  ATTACKED  AGAIN 
Bv  ('raiu  Tonikinson 


Piles  of  sandbags  and  an 
editor  totting  a  30-30  calibre 
rifle  and  a  38  calibre  pistol 
weren’t  enough  to  keep  attack¬ 
ers  from  burning  out  the  Madi- 
sonville,  Tenn.  office  of  the 
Monroe  County  Democrat  last 
weekend. 

The  fire  bombing  is  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  attempts  to  in¬ 
timidate  Dan  Hicks  Jr,  47,  into, 
stopping  “telling  it  like  it  is”, 
or,  getting  out  of  towm. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half 
Hicks  has  been  the  target  of  two 
shootings,  a  beating,  a  rob- 
bery/ransom  attempt,  and 
scores  of  minor  intimidations. 

Hicks’  “popularity”  as  a 
target  for  local  radical  elements 
stems  from  his  tenacious  belief 
in  printing  the  truth  no  matter 
whose  toes  he  may  tread  upon. 
His  efforts  have  won  him  more 
than  just  animosity.  In  1969  he 
was  awarded  a  Golden  Quill 
Editorial  Award  and  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for 
Courage  in  Journalism,  by  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
(E&P,  July  26), 

Hicks  has  persistently  at¬ 
tacked  what  he  calls  the  local 
“machine”  in  his  paper.  In 
September  of  1968  his  efforts 
earned  him  a  physical  attack  by 
two  local  teen  “toughs,”  right 
in  front  of  his  office,  (E&P, 
Oct.  5,  1968).  Following  the  at¬ 
tack  he  decided  to  carry  the 
pistol. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later 
two  shotgun  blasts  shattered 
the  Democrat’s  front  windows 
while  Hicks  was  inside  compos¬ 
ing  an  editorial  late  at  night. 
The  shots,  fired  from  a  speed¬ 
ing  car,  missed  Hicks. 


At  it  again 

But  his  enemies  were  at  it 
again  the  following  month  when 
two  more  loads  of  shot  ripped 
through  the  office.  This  time 
Hicks  was  away  delivering 
paste-ups  to  his  printer.  After 
the  first  shooting  he  armed 
himself  with  the  rifle  and  after 
the  second  he  sandbagged  the 
front  of  his  office. 

That  didn’t  stop  his  adver¬ 
saries.  The  office  was  robbed  of 
much  valuable  equipment.  A 
ransom  note  was  left  explaining 
that  the  items  would  be  returned 
if  Hicks  would  let  up  on  his 
campaign  against  local  corrup¬ 
tion.  “I  didn’t  let  up,”  said 


Hicks,  “and  I  never  saw  the 
items  again.” 

Those  responsible  for  the 
beating  and  the  first  shooting 
were  caught.  The  two  teens  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  beating  were 
filled  $500  in  court  and  the  two 
men  responsible  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing  were  fined  $250  and  given 
a  suspended  jail  sentence  after 
being  found  guilty  of  the  lesser 
charge  of  “casting  a  missile.” 
Charges  of  murder  against  the 
latter  two  were  dropped  because 
of  a  hung  jury. 

Fire  attack 

The  latest  attack,  the  most 
serious  so  far,  occurred  when 
someone  poured  a  gallon  of  gas¬ 
oline  under  a  rear  door  in  the 
Democrat  building  and  then  set 
the  building  on  fire  using  a  pa¬ 
per  wick. 

Hicks  was  gone  at  the  time. 
The  fire  was  spotted  by  a  news¬ 
paper  truck  driver  but  not  in 
time  to  save  the  Democrat’s 
composing  room  where  three- 
quarters  of  the  next  edition’s 
paste-ups  were  destroyed.  The 
fire  caused  a  delay  of  only  one 
day  in  putting  out  the  edition. 

Although  other  sections  of 
the  office  weren’t  touched,  the 
damage  was  sufficient  to  cause 
Hicks  to  move  to  another  build¬ 
ing  where  the  Democrat  had 
been  housed  from  1922  until 
1964. 

Hicks  believes  that  a  good 
percentage  of  the  population 
support  him  in  his  efforts,  but 
said  that  unfortunately  they 
are  the  “silent  majority”  and 
will  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  him, 

Asked  what  he  plans  to  do 
now  in  the  way  of  protection 
for  himself  and  his  newspaper, 
Hicks  said  “there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  short  of  moving  into  a 
bank  vault.” 

“Whatever  happens,”  said 
Hicks,  “we  are  not  going  to 
leave  and  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  printing  the  truth.  We  will 
just  go  along  and  not  worry.” 

♦  4:  * 

ARKANSAS’  DYNASTY 

Francis  (Shrimp)  Murray  of 
Huntsville  is  the  third  Murray 
brother  to  hold  the  presidency 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  took  office  January  17 
at  the  winter  meeting  in  Hot 
Springs. 

Donald  was  the  first  Murray 
brother  to  get  into  newspaper- 
ing  when  he  bought  the  daily 
Jonesboro  Tribune  in  the  early 
1930’s.  Shrimp  got  the  first  ink 


DAN  HICKS  JR.,  editor  of  the  Monroe  County  Democrat,  Madison- 
ville,  Tenn.,  surveys  the  damage  done  to  the  paper's  office  in  a  fire 
reportedly  started  by  an  arsonist  who  poured  gasoline  under  the 
door.  (Photo  by  Dave  Carter,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel) 


on  his  hands  at  the  Tribune. 
Andy  bought  the  Wynne  Prog¬ 
ress  from  Roland  Hughes  in 
1941. 

Donald  sold  the  Tribune  to 
the  Jonesboro  Sun  about  1944, 
went  to  Illinois  and  bought  the 
Fulton  Journal,  which  he  owns 
and  edits. 

After  the  Tribune  folded. 
Shrimp  joined  Laud  Payne  on 
the  Piggott  Banner  and  later 
owned  and  operated  the  Clay 
County  Democrat  at  Rector. 
When  Orval  Faubus,  publisher 
of  the  Madison  County  Record 
at  Huntsville,  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Shrimp  went  to  Hunts¬ 
ville  to  run  the  paper.  He  still 
manages  the  Record  for  Mrs. 
Alta  H.  Faubus,  and  is  also  now 
an  owner  of  the  Ozark  Specta¬ 
tor. 


*  *  * 


105  Alubaiiiu  weeklies 

Alabama’s  105  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  listed  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  directory,  range  in  circula¬ 
tion  from  8,500  to  475  copies. 
Subscription  prices  spread  from 
$2  to  $10  a  year  and  42  of  the 
papers  raised  their  advertising 
rates  last  year. 

The  press  association  calcu¬ 
lated  that  an  advertiser  can  buy 
one  inch  of  space  in  the  state’s 
105  weeklies  and  23  dailies  for 
$201.37,  which  is  $11  an  inch 
more  than  the  cost  last  year. 

film  ads  banned 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksoni'ille  Journal  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  refusing  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  “X”  movies 
and  unrated  motion  pictures. 


Weekly,  43,  sold 
by  original  owner 


Lawrence,  Kans. 

Edwin  F.  Abels,  who  founded 
the  Lawrence  Outlook  in  1926, 
sold  the  paper  recently  to  Law¬ 
rence  Publishing  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Clay  County 
Publishing  Company,  North 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  latter  is 
the  parent  company  of  the 
Townsend  group  which  owns 
nine  newspapers  in  Clay  and 
Platte  Counties,  Missouri. 

Abels  published  the  Outlook 
for  38  of  its  43  years.  He  sold 
it  in  1962,  then  bought  it  back 
in  1967. 

Harold  G.  Townsend  Jr  said 
the  purchase  of  the  Outlook  is 
part  of  an  expansion  program 
for  his  company,  which  prints 
30  newspapers  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  in  its  North  Kansas  City 
offset  plant.  He  said  revision  of 
the  Outlook’s  format  and  con¬ 
tent  is  planned. 

The  sale  was  handled  through 
Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  the  Kreh- 
biel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Emporia. 


Philadelphia 
Gil  M.  Babbitt,  Philadelphia 
newsman,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  and  information 
director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Democratic  City  Committee.  He 
started  his  career  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  His  most  recent  job  was 
with  the  Jewish  Exponent. 
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March  23  deadline 
set  for  E&P  awards 


By  George  Wilt 

This  year’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest,  the  35th  in  the  history 
of  the  competition,  is  a  tale  of 
three  cities. 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  New  York  City 
will  all  figure  in  the  action  for 
this  year’s  contest. 

To  avoid  complications  at  the 
friendly  border  between  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  state-wide  news¬ 
paper  entries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Hy  Clark  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.  in  Port¬ 
land,  who  is  serving  as  exhibits 
co-chairman.  Hy  will  log  in  all 
exhibits  submitted  by  U.S. 
newspapers,  and  supervise  their 
transshipment  to  Vancouver, 
where  the  judging  will  take 
place. 

Where  to  send  entries 

Canadian  newspapers  should 
ship  their  entries  direct  to  Van¬ 
couver,  site  of  the  INPA  Con¬ 
ference,  where  all  entries  will  be 
exhibited.  May  17-20.  Canadians 
should  address  their  entries  to 
A1  McLellan,  care  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  2250  Granville 
Street,  Vancouver  9,  B.C. 

Newspapers  in  both  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  submitting  audio¬ 
visual  presentations  in  Classifi¬ 
cation  4,  however,  should  ad¬ 
dress  them  to  the  E&P  Promo¬ 
tion  Contest,  c/o  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022.  All  slide  and 
film  presentations  will  be  judged 
in  New  York,  with  judging  per¬ 
formed  by  specialists  in  the  field 
from  the  National  Audio-Visual 
Presentation  Association. 

Deadline  for  entries  at  all 
three  cities  is  March  23,  and  no 
extensions  can  be  granted. 
Newspapers  are  urged  to  ship 
their  material  by  March  12,  to 
assure  its  arrival  at  the  destina¬ 
tion  by  the  deadline. 

As  usual,  there  are  10  classi¬ 
fications  and  two  circulation 
breakdowns  in  the  E&P  com¬ 
petition.  A  first  prize  plaque 
and  two  certificates  of  merit  will 
be  awarded  for  both  newspapers 
with  over-100,000  circulation, 
and  for  newspapers  under-100,- 
000.  Classifications  are:  trade 
paper  advertising,  direct  mail 
promotion,  advertising  presen¬ 
tations  (graphic),  audio-visual 
presentations,  retail  promotion, 
classified  promotion,  circulation 


promotion,  circulation  carrier 
promotion,  public  relations/ 
community  service,  and  newspa¬ 
per  research. 

A  total  of  20  First  Prizes  and 
40  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
awarded,  and  presented  by  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown  and  George  Wilt 
and  the  INPA  Conference,  at 
an  awards  luncheon  held  on 
Monday,  May  18. 

The  competition  calls  for  an 
entry  fee  of  $5  per  entry,  except 
for  entries  in  the  audio-visual 
classification,  which  requires  a 
$10  fee  per  entr>’.  All  checks 
should  be  made  out  to  INPA, 
and  sent  under  separate  cover 
to  the  INPA  Conference  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
Don’t  tuck  your  entry  fee  in 
with  your  entries,  please. 

To  improve  the  exhibit  of  con¬ 
test  entries,  Rikk  Taylor,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian, 
1970  Conference  co-chairman, 
has  come  up  with  some  minor 
changes  in  the  contest  rules.  He 
has  requested  that  entries  in 
most  classifications  (see  rules 
published  in  this  issue,  and 
mailed  to  newspapers)  be 
mounted  on  18-by-24-inch  white 
mounting  board.  Rikk  specifi¬ 
cally  requests  that  “promotion 
entries  involving  multiple  media 
and  products,  publicity,  etc.,  try 
to  illustrate  as  much  as  possible 
by  photography,  and  confine 
each  single  entry  to  a  limited 
number  of  boards.” 

“My  intention  is  to  display  as 
many  possible  exhibits  flat 
against  the  walls  of  the  exhibit 
room,  and  to  use  the  limited 
table  space  for  bulky  display 
presentations  and  scrapbooks,” 
Taylor  said. 

During  the  INPA  Conference, 
Taylor  has  arranged  for  the 
competition  exhibit  to  be  manned 
by  “Plagiarism  Polaroid 
Pals,”  who  will  provide  Confer¬ 
ence  delegates  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  colorcopy  prints  of 
any  exhibits  they  may  wish  to 
take  back  home  with  them  for 
future  reference. 

Official  entry  blanks,  required 
for  entry  in  the  annual  competi¬ 
tion,  are  available  from  either 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022, 
or  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  750 
Third  Avenue,  N.Y.  10017. 


NEW  FROM  LANSING  — 
The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  has  published  a  com¬ 
plete  fact  file  of  data  on  the 
Greater  Lansing  metropolitan 
area.  The  spiral-bound  booklet 
includes  eight  sections,  each 
printed  on  a  separate  color 
stock.  Section  on  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  includes  information  on  var¬ 
ious  news  departments,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  public  serv¬ 
ice,  and  sales  promotion  market 
information.  Copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  are  available  from  Gerald 
Procknow,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


RETAIL  MARKET  —  The 
Neio  York  Times  has  released 
“Dimension  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  $31  billion  New 
York  Retail  Market.”  The  36- 
page  booklet  presents  the  results 
of  a  Chilton  Research  study 
showing  “how  many  adult  men 
and  women  read  the  New  York 
Times,  what  they  are  like,  and 
how  they  differ  from  other  peo¬ 
ple.  The  study  is  based  on  1,221 
personal  in-home  interviews  and 
2,547  telephone  interviews. 
Copies  of  the  study  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Mark  Senigo,  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

*  *  ♦ 

SYMPOSIUM  —  The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University,  sponsored  its 
second  annual  symposium  for 
the  public  on  “The  Guaranteed 
Annual  Income.”  The  subject 
was  debated  by  two  internation- 
ally-knowTi  economists.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Theobald,  and  Dr.  Yale 
Brozan.  Last  year’s  symposium 
concentrated  on  “The  Law  and 
Civil  Disobedience.” 


Jack  Butler,  editor  of  the 
Star-Telegram,  moderated  the 
program.  The  new'spaper  plans 
to  sponsor  another  symposium 
with  TCU  next  year  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  part  of  its  public  service 
program. 

*  ♦  * 

GRAFFITI  —  With  Detroit 
facing  its  worst  traffic  death  toll 
in  30  years,  attention  to  the 
problem  was  flagged  by  a  Traffic 
Graffiti  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Colum¬ 
nist  Bob  Talburt  was  in  charge 
of  the  panel  of  judges.  Winners 
included:  “A  sharp  curve  could 
be  a  bust!  .  .  .  Zip  is  not  the 
code  of  the  road  .  .  .  Stay 
awake!”  “You  might  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nodding!”  .  .  .  Second 
place  entry  read:  “Drivers  who 
pass  on  hills,  don’t  make  the 
grade !  Drivers  who  speed  down¬ 
hill,  don’t  know  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  Burning  rubber  is 
treadful!”  Third  place:  “A  mar¬ 
tini  is  no  safety  belt.  Bad  muf¬ 
flers  are  a  real  gas.  Tailgating 
gives  an  up-tight  feeling!”  A 
total  of  $175  in  prize  money  was 
awarded,  plus  such  gag  awards 
as  overtime  parking  credit 
cards. 

The  Free  Press  public  service 
department  published  a  16-page 
Traffic  Graffiti  booklet  with  car¬ 
toons  illustrating  the  best  en¬ 
tities.  It  was  offered  free. 

^  ♦  4: 

ART  AWARDS — The  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  their  annual  Art  Awards 
competition,  providing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  recognition 
and  creative  self-expression  for 
Maine  school  students.  Subject 
for  this  year’s  competition  is 
Maine’s  150th  Anniversary. 


MAGIC  EMPIRE — O.  W.  Gaffney,  Oklahoma  manager  for  Wilson 
and  Company,  and  Matt  Elder,  national  advertising  manager  of 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation,  publishers  of  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  inspect  a  new  and  complete  Market  Data 
and  Merchandising  Guide  for  the  Magic  Empire — the  $4  billion 
Tulsa  market.  The  book  is  now  available  for  advertisers  and  agencies 
from  Branham-Moloney  offices.  In  addition  to  the  latest  basic  popu¬ 
lation,  sales  and  income  figures,  special  pages  include  data  on 
selling  through  shopping  centers,  department  stores,  food,  drug 
and  automotive  outlets. 
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Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 


Dominion  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Scovill  Manufac¬ 
turing  Conip.any,  has  announced 
appointment  of  Howard  Swdnk 
Public  Relations  as  its  public 
relations  and  product  publicity 
counsel. 

*  ♦  * 

Dudley  L.  McClure  retired  as 
an  account  executive  with  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  office  of  Cole  & 
Weber,  a  firm  he  joined  in  1945, 
after  17  years  as  reporter  and 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal. 

*  4:  * 

Bernard  L.  Lewis  Inc.,  41- 
year-olu  New  York  PR  agency, 
has  changed  its  name  to  Lewis/ 
Neale  Inc.,  reflecting  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Marshall  W.  Neale 
as  partner  and  executive  vice- 
jjresldent. 

*  ♦  * 

Paul  K.  Strobel,  fonner  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
California  Bankers  .\ssociation, 
has  joined  San  Francisco  Heart 
Association  as  executive  di¬ 
rector.  He  is  a  former  TlVst 
Covina  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel 
Valleg  IhiUg  Tribune  reporter. 

'  *  «  * 

Gary  White  Inc.,  Portland, 
Ore.  is  the  name  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm 
established  by  Gary  White,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  Cole  & 
Weber,  Inc.,  Smith  &  Ehrig,  and 
a  regional  account  representa¬ 
tive  for  McCann-Erickson. 

*  ♦  * 

Joseph  M.  Cahill — named  di¬ 
rector  of  Corporate  Public  Re¬ 
lations  for  F.  &  M.  Schaefer 
Corporation.  Prior  to  joining 
Schaefer  in  19(>7,  he  w-as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Jets.  Earlier  he  was  sports 
publicity  director  for  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

*  ♦  * 

Xerox  Data  Systems  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  promoted  Kenneth  L. 
Allen  to  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  has  appointed  Ter¬ 
ence  L.  Ryan  manager  of  em¬ 
ploye  communications  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  P.  Smith,  Jr.  manager 
of  advertising. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Michael  D.  Tabris  —  named 
manager  of  communications, 
Celanese  Fibers  Marketing 
Company.  He  is  responsible 
for  press  relations,  internal  com¬ 
munications  and  all  other  public 
relations  functions. 

♦  ♦  * 

Pat  Hrushowy,  former  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Vancouver 


(B.C.)  Province — to  the  PR 
fii-m  of  Amett  and  MacFarlane 
Ltd. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Four  vicepresidents  have  been 
named  at  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
They  are  John  Becker,  Douglas 
G.  Hearle,  Richard  P.  Meister 
and  Robert  W.  Taft. 

4c 

Chapman-Nowak  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Syracuse — named  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency  for  the  1970  New  York 
State  Fair  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Seven  organizations  made 
formal  presentations  for  the  ac¬ 
count. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Naftzger  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  account  executive  at 
Kircher,  Helton  &  Collett  in 
Dayton  to  sendee  the  Rubel 
Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and 
ilacGregor  Consumer  Division 
of  Brunswick. 

4c  *  * 

Inteniational  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation  has  opened 
an  Information  Bureau  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  provide  jouraalistic 
sendees  in  a  seven-state  area. 
Donald  H.  Keck,  formerly  an 
IBM  information  representative 
in  the  company’s  Armonk,  N.Y., 
headquarters,  was  promoted  to 
Minneapolis  bureau  chief. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  B.  Beusse — appointed 
director  of  the  Communications 
Department  for  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference, 
Washington.  He  succeeds  War¬ 
ren  W.  Schwed,  who  established 
the  office  in  1968.  Schwed  re- 
.signed  recently  to  engage  in  film 
pi’oduction  and  communications 
counseling. 


Riley  forms  PR  firm 
with  associates 

Hillsborough,  Calif. 

The  formation  of  Riley  Com¬ 
munications  Services,  a  public 
relations  organization  with  as¬ 
sociates  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Franklin  S. 
Riley  Jr. 

Riley,  who  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
fields  for  some  30  years,  most 
recently  was  a  public  relations 
counselor  in  New  York  City. 
Previously,  he  was  a  press  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  General  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Electronics  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  New  York  for  five  years, 
and  prior  to  that  he  spent  10 
years  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation,  both  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  New  York. 

Upon  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  School 
of  Journalism  he  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 


Richard  B.  Yager 

Yajjer  Curtis 

ill  Kiii^ht^s  PR  office 

Miami,  Fla. 

Richard  B.  Yager  has  been 
named  associate  director  of 
Public  Affairs  for  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
by  Lee  Hills,  jiresident. 

“Yager  will  work  with  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis,  KNI  vice- 
president  development  who  re¬ 
cently  was  assigned  the  duties 
of  director  of  public  relations 
and  public  affairs,”  Hills  said. 
“Both  men  will  be  responsible 
for  KNI’s  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  shareholder  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Yager,  41,  has  lieen  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager  for  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  three  years.  He  has  di¬ 
rected  the  Herald’s  public  serv¬ 
ice  programs  since  1963. 

He  is  a  Boston  University 
graduate  and  received  his  early 
newspaper  training  with  New 
England  newspapers,  including 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin. 

• 

Detroit  News  names 
Banker  for  promotion 

Detroit 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
W.  Banker  to  its  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  supervisor 
was  announced  by  E.  .J.  Grofer, 
promotion  director  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Banker  joins  the  New’s  after 
serving  as  promotion  manager 
for  the  Eccentric  &  Averill 
Press  at  Birmingham,  Mich. 
Before  that  he  spent  five  years 
as  the  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
W.  Switzer  to  assistant  national 
advertising  manager  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Kenneth  T.  Carlson, 
advertising  director  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  Switzer  has  been 
with  the  News  since  1951. 


Virginia  awards 
for  newspaper 
staffers  posted 


Ricii.mond 

Gen.  E.  W.  Opie  of  the  Staun¬ 
ton  Leader  won  first  prize  for 
editorials  in  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  awards  for  1969. 
Dan  Rooker  of  the  Southwest 
Times  of  Pulaski  won  first  prize 
for  series  of  editorials. 

Other  winners: 

News  writing  —  James  M. 
Harper,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot;  Fred  Van  Deventer,  Pet¬ 
ersburg  Progress-Index ;  Alice 
Digilio,  Alexandria  Journal. 

Feature  writing — James  Har¬ 
per,  Norfolk;  Roger  Hunt  Car- 
roll,  Suffolk  News-Herald;  Bill 
Hendrick,  Big  Stoie  Gap  Post. 

Sports  writing — Gerald  Mar¬ 
tin,  Roanoke  World-News;  Russ 
Potts,  Winchester  Evening 
Star;  James  1).  Coleburn,  Black- 
stone  Courier-Record. 

Women’s  page — .\nne  Ball, 
Richmond  News  Leader;  Ellen 
Lyman,  Harrisonburg  News- 
Record;  Nikki  Burr,  Globe 
Newspapers. 

Sports  column — Robert  Hut¬ 
chison,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot; 
Garvey  Winegar,  Waynesboro 
News-Virginian ;  Hugh  M. 
Moore,  South  Boston  News. 

In-depth  reporting  —  Shirley 
Bolinga,  Lawrence  Maddrey  and 
Don  Hill,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot;  Ben  Beagle  and  Fred  Hil¬ 
ton,  Roanoke  Times;  John  C. 
Stevenson,  Eastern  Shore  News. 

Local  column — Charles  Hous¬ 
ton,  Richmond  News  Leader; 
Ruth  Lotter,  Charlottesville 
Daily  Progress;  Morris  Hear¬ 
ing,  Salem  Times-Register. 

Story  and  Picture — James 
Harper,  Tim  Morton  and  Neal 
V.  Clark  Jr,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot;  Douglas  B.  O’Connell, 
Winchester  Evening  Star; 
James  W.  Coldsmith  and 
Thomas  Lewis,  Alexandria 
Journal. 

News  picture — Don  Pennell, 
Richmond  Newspapers;  James 
G.  Carpenter,  Charlottesville 
Daily  Progress;  W.  H.  Hall, 
Christiansburg  News  -  Messen¬ 
ger. 

Feature  picture — Bob  Brown, 
Richmond  Newspapers;  Allen 
Litten,  Harrisonburg  News- 
Record;  Marilyn  Muse,  Potomac 
Netvs. 

Sports  picture — Bob  Brown, 
Richmond  Newspapers;  Allen 
Litten,  Harrisonburg  News-Rec¬ 
ord;  Bob  Baird,  Globe  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Pictorial  —  Buddy  Norris, 
Newport  News  Daily  Press; 
Michael  W.  Reilly,  Harriso^i- 
burg  News-Record;  Paul  A. 
Muse,  Potomcbc  News. 
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$2.2  million 
for  GomCorp 
in  stock  sale 

A  rags-to-riches  story  in  jour¬ 
nalism  makes  a  paragi'aph  in 
the  prospectus  of  ComCorp  Inc. 
which  marketed  210,000  shares 
of  its  common  stock  this  week 
for  $2.5  million. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  insisted  on  warning 
prospective  investors  that  Com¬ 
Corp  stock  “involves  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  risk.” 

David  Skylar,  president  of 
the  Cleveland-based  company 
that  publishes  non-daily  news¬ 
papers  in  several  small  Ohio 
communities,  said  he  was  rather 
plea.sed  with  the  result  of  the 
stock  offering.  All  of  the  issue, 
handled  by  Saunders,  Stiver  & 
Co.  and  associated  firms,  was 
sold  at  the  offering  price  of  $12 
a  share  and  bidding  went  to  $13. 

The  underwriters’  commission 
was  $252,000,  leaving  $2.26  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  company. 

Skylar  said  over-the-counter 
trading  of  ComCorp  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  near  future. 

High  risk 

Under  Ohio  laws,  Skylar  com¬ 
mented,  almost  any  newspaper 
company’s  stock  would  be  rated 
as  “a  high  risk.”  However,  the 
information  in  ComCorp’s  pro¬ 
spectus  that  might  catch  the  in¬ 
vestor’s  eye  pertains  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  acquisition  of  Shaker 
Heights  Sun  Company  from 
Harry  Volk,  Paule  Volk  and 
Milton  L.  Friedlander  for  $1,- 
422,746  cash. 

The  Volks  owned  50%  and 
Friedlander  the  other  50%  of 
the  Shaker  Heights  Sun.  In 
1946,  it  is  noted,  each  50%  share 
was  acquired  for  $1,500. 

ComCorp  said  it  would  use 
proceeds  of  the  stock  sale  to  pay 
off  a  $1.5  million  loan  fi’om  So¬ 
ciety  National  Bank  of  Cleve¬ 
land  which  was  obtained  to 
make  the  Shaker  Heights  pur¬ 
chase.  The  loan  arranged  last 
.July  bears  a  9%  interest  rate. 

Also  embraced  in  ComCorp  as 
divisions  are  Metro  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Berea  Publishing  Company 
and  Lakewood  Post  Inc.  The 
new  firm,  ComCorp,  grew  out  of 
Par  Publishing  Company  which 
bought  Metro,  then  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Parma  Post. 

ComCorp  reported  on  its  op¬ 
erations  for  the  year  ended  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1969.  Advertising  rev¬ 
enues  amounted  to  $2.9  million. 
Circulation  provided  $380,431 
and  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness  brought  in  the  least — 
$297,719.  That  net  income  was 
equal  to  2(‘  a  share. 
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Most  of  the  company’s  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  under  con¬ 
tract.  Under  costs,  the  state¬ 
ment  showed  $2.3  million  for 
editorial,  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Other  costs  came  to  $1.3 
million  and  pro  forma  net  in¬ 
come  was  given  as  $13,868. 

The  Shaker  Heights  Sun 
Company  earned  $4,554  in  1965 
and  $17,247  in  1966,  according 
to  unaudited  figures  in  the  re¬ 
port.  For  its  fiscal  year  1968  it 
lost  $19,992  but  netted  $10,632 
in  1969  after  acquiring  Sun 
Publications  South  Inc.  in  mid- 
1968. 

In  four  months  to  the  end  of 
.luly,  1969,  the  Shaker  Heights 
operation  had  a  profit  of  $16,- 
510. 

.$  40,000  salaries 

ComCorp  has  retained  Harry 
Volk  and  Milton  Friedlander  at 
$40,000  annual  salary  each,  plus 
expenses.  Volk  is  editor-in- 
chief  and  Friedlander  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Sun-East 
group. 

Two  Cleveland  lawyers,  Ber¬ 
nard  E.  Rand  and  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum,  are  the  principal 
officers  of  ComCorp — the  former 
being  chairman  of  the  board  and 
the  latter  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  David  Sky¬ 
lar  left  the  Griswold-Eshlenian 
Co.,  an  advertising  agency,  to  be 
president  of  the  newspaper  firm. 
The.se  three  officers  retain  67% 
of  the  common  shares. 

• 

Five  iu>ii-dailies  join 
in  printing  operation 

Rkd  Oak,  Iowa 

Five  newspapers  have  joined 
in  forming  the  Southwest  Iowa 
Printing  Corporation  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  web  offset  printing  facil¬ 
ity  in  the  Express  Publishing 
Company  plant  here. 

Express  publisher  Robert  L. 
Caswell  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  SWIP.  Other  publishers 
involved  are  Roger  A.  Lubke, 
Oakland  Acorn;  W.  Ronald 
Barnes,  Olenwood  Opinion- 
Trilmne;  F.  A.  Wortman,  Mal¬ 
vern.  Leader,  and  Paul  S. 
Gauthier,  Adams  County  Free 
Press. 

Besides  printing  the  four 
weekly  newspapers  and  semi¬ 
weekly  Red  Oak  newspaper,  the 
cori)oration  will  engage  in  com¬ 
mercial  jirinting  of  other  pub¬ 
lications. 


A(1  ageiiry  dividend 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  International 
.nc.  declared  the  regular  ciuar- 
terly  dividend  of  15c  per  share, 
payable  on  February  27  to 
shareholders  of  record  as  of 
February  9. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Jan.  14  Jan.  21 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

.  ItVe 

153/, 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  703/, 

58 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg . 

.  355/, 

33% 

Cowles  Communications  ... 

.  105/, 

10% 

Crowell  Collier  . 

.  253/, 

223/, 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  333/, 

335/, 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  31 

31 

Dayco  Corp.  . 

.  25 

233/4 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  BO 

79V, 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  273/., 

26 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  891/4 

87% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

•  il'A 

113/, 

Gannett  Co.  . 

.  271/, 

27V, 

Georgia  Pacific  . . 

.  491/2 

463/, 

Great  Northern  Paper  . 

.  B31/4 

51 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  72% 

70% 

Inmont 

.  131/4 

135/, 

International  Paper  . 

.  375/, 

36 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  74% 

73V, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  471/2 

45 

North  American  Rockwell  .. 

.  22 

20V, 

Republic  Corp . 

.  25% 

233/4 

Richardson  Co . 

.  20 

20 

J.  Walter  Thompson  . 

.  351/2 

33 

Time  Inc . 

.  393/4 

37 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  391/2 

383/, 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  193/4 

17% 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  116  ll2'/2 

Oomtar  .  ISVa  135/8 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  28'4  26'/2 

Milgo  Electronics  .  75 

New  York  Times  .  37  36 

PKL  .  9  1 1 3/8 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  193/8  l8'/2 

Wood  Industries  . .  IB'A  15 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  37  37 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  32  38 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  36  36 

Com  Corp.  l2'/2 

Dow  Jones  .  62  61 

Downe  Comms.  .  IT'/?  l6'/4 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  .  21 3^  23 

Federated  Publications  .  26  26 

Grey  Advtg .  l3'/«  11% 

Hurletron  55/8  5% 

Lee  Enterprises  . .  24*^  23'/2 

Media  General  .  24'/2  36'/4 

Ogilvy,  Mather  .  22^/2  22 

Panax  Corp .  2*/2  2'/2 

Photon  .  147/8  M 

Post  Corp,  (Wise.)  . 17  17 

Bidder  Pubs .  213/4  2M/8 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  I2'/8  •2'/4 

B.C.  Forest  .  34  341/4 

Great  Lakes  Paoer  .  23  23*/4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  331/4  325/8 

Southern  Press  .  60%  61 

Thomson  Newspapers  23  24 


Special  edition  inark^ 
Indian  land  jnirehase 

Mayfield,  Ky. 

Ray  Edwards,  publisher  of 
the  Mayfield  Messenger,  pre¬ 
sented  a  copy  of  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  edition  of  his  newspaper 
to  the  Jackson  Purchase  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Lon  Carter  Barton,  Mayfield 
business  man,  was  “editor”  of 
the  124-page  edition,  prepared 
by  the  historical  society  in 
commemoration  of  the  150th  an- 
niversaiy  of  Jackson’s  purchase 
— the  acquisition  of  land  fi’om 
Chickasaw  Indians. 

Printed  with  color  in  each 
.section,  including  full  color  in 
one  division,  the  anniversary 
newspaper  was  the  largest  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  ever  printed  in 
the  “purchase”  area.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  pi-inting,  and  circulation 
were  handled  by  the  Messenger 
staff  under  the  supervision  of 
the  editor,  Walt  Apperson,  the 
advertising  manager,  Dan  Mat¬ 
thews,  and  the  publisher. 


All  Springer 
enterprises 
in  one  firm 

All  the  companies  making  up 
the  Axel  Springer  publishing  or¬ 
ganization  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  single  joint  stock 
company.  Axel  Springer  Verlag 
Aktiengesellschaft. 

The  cation,  taken  in  Berlin 
on  January  1,  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  streamlining  one  of  the 
largest  communications  groups 
in  Western  Europe.  Among  the 
companies  affected  are  Die  Welt 
Verlags-GmbH,  publisher  of  Die 
Welt  in  West  Germany.  Axel 
Springer  &  Sohn,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Bild-Zeitung,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  Europe;  and  Ullstein 
GmbH,  a  book  publisher  with 
many  subsidiaries  including  the 
Propylaen  company. 

Licensed  newspaper 

The  organization  started  when 
Axel  Springer,  son  of  a  printer 
in  the  Hamburg  suburb  of  Al- 
tona,  was  licensed  to  publish  a 
newspaper  in  the  ruins  of  post¬ 
war  Germany.  Today  it  puts  out 
five  daily  newspapers,  two  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  and  two  radio 
and  television  weeklies.  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  enterprise  is  in 
a  20-story  building  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Wall.  Other  plants  are  in 
Hamburg,  Essen,  Ahrensburg 
and  Darmstadt;  and  newspapers 
are  also  printed  in  Frankfurt 
(Main),  Hanover,  Cologne, 
Stuttgart  and  Munich. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
newly  consolidated  company  is 
Axel  Springer,  who  is  also  its 
sole  stockholder.  Other  board 
members  include  Christian 
Kracht,  Karl  Andreas  Voss,  Dr. 
Lois  Erdl,  Dr.  Heinz  Pentzlin 
and  Heinz  Ullstein.  The  chief 
executive  officer  is  Peter  Tamm, 
who  formerly  held  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  in  the  old  organization. 

LcM>kiiig  to  future 

Springer  said  the  purpose  of 
unifying  the  companies  is  to 
guarantee  continuity  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  even  more  ambitious 
ventures  in  the  future.  He  said 
the  company  plans  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  films 
and  to  develop  all  forms  of  com¬ 
munications  material  for  elec¬ 
tronic  media. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the 
new  company  was  the  creation 
of  a  pension  plan  for  all  em¬ 
ployees.  The  plan  is  funded  by 
company  contributions  and  guar¬ 
antees,  which  have  a  current 
value  of  80  million  Deutsche 
marks,  or  more  than  $20  million 
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He  sides  with  judge 

Barred  from  court, 
reporter  isn’t  sore 


Charles  Black,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  military  affairs  writer 
for  the  Cohimbns  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer,  doesn’t  feel  anything 
personal  was  intended  when  a 
militarj-  trial  judge  singled  him 
out  among  reporters  covering  a 
pretrial  hearing  in  the  Songmy 
massacre  case  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  courtroom  at  Fort 
Benning. 

Black  said  he  considered  the 
judge,  Lieut.  Col.  Reid  W.  Ken¬ 
edy,  “a  close  personal  friend 
and  one  of  the  best  officers  in 
the  Army.” 

In  a  telephone  interview  with 
E&P,  Black  said,  “There  is 
nothing  personal  about  it.  This 
was  his  way  of  bringing  into 
focus  the  problem  that  confronts 
us  all  in  this  trial. 

“This  case  is  bigger  than  just 
one  judge  and  one  reporter.  By 
his  action.  Judge  Kenedy  cut 
through  the  confusion  and  got 
to  the  nub  of  the  problem — fair 
trial  and  free  press.  That’s  the 
problem  this  nation  is  up 
against.” 

Involved  are  charges  of  mur¬ 
der  against  First  Lieut.  William 
L.  Calley  Jr,  who  is  accused  of 
the  premeditated  slaying  of  more 
than  100  Vietnamese  men,  wom¬ 
en  and  children  when  a  U.S.  in¬ 
fantry  unit  entered  the  Songmy 
area  March  16,  1968.  So  much 
has  been  written  and  televised 
about  the  alleged  crime  and 
charges  against  Calley,  a  pla¬ 
toon  leader  at  the  time,  that  de¬ 
fense  lawyers  have  moved  to 
have  the  ca.se  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  a  fair  trial  is  im¬ 
possible. 

Exclusive  stories 

Black  said  he  was  ordered 
from  the  courtroom  because  of 
two  exclusive  stories  involving  a 
helicopter  pilot  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Entjuirer  on  Janu¬ 
ary  19  and  20. 

He  said  he  was  seated  with 
about  30  other  reporters  the 
morning  of  January  20  when 
Judge  Kenedy  observed:  “The 
best  i)lace  to  start  today  is  with 
the  Columbus  Enquirer.” 

“Then  he  asked  me,”  Black 
said,  “to  leave  the  courtroom, 
and  I  left.” 

Black  said  there  were  report¬ 
ers  present  from  the  AP,  UPI, 
Time,  New  York  Times  and 
other  U.S.  publications,  “and  a 
man  from  London.” 

In  addition.  Black  said,  there 
were  three  other  reporters  pres¬ 
ent  from  the  Columbus  En- 


Black  said  he  didn’t  wish  to 
“make  a  big  personal  thing  out 
of  this.  I’m  just  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  but  I’ve  still  got  to  recog¬ 
nize,  in  all  fairness,  that  there’s 
a  problem  here.” 

Black  has  been  a  reporter  for 
20  years,  the  last  seven  for  the 
Columbus  Enquirer.  He  said,  he 
had  been  around  the  world  a 
few  times  and  “have  pulled  five 
six-month  hitches  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.” 

“Next  to  Jim  Lucas  (Scripps- 


quirer  and  the  afternoon  Ledg¬ 
er.  “It  w^as  a  quiet  day,”  he 
said,  “and  all  the  38  seats  in 
the  courtroom  had  not  been  oc¬ 
cupied.” 

Black  said  Judge  Kenedy  had 
restored  his  credentials  before 
the  afternoon  session  began 

“but  I  decided  not  to  attend.  I  ■  ^  ~  1 

did  some  thinking  and  put  my-  telegTaph  DFCSS  ratCS 
self  in  the  judge  s  shoes.  I  saw'  O  J.  1. 

the  case  the  way  I  know  he  saw 


Howard)  I  guess  I’m  the 
Army’s  favorite  newspaper¬ 
man,”  he  added.  “I  know  more 
of  them  and  more  of  them  know 
me.  I’ve  been  over  there  long 
enough  to  understand  their 
problems.” 

Judge  Kenedy  recessed  the 
hearing  until  February  9  to 
study  motions  and  to  give  de¬ 
fense  attorneys  more  time  to 
prepare  for  the  case. 

“I  expect  to  cover  the  trial,” 
Black  said. 


Appeal  made  to  continue 


it.” 


Personal  friends 


Black  said  that  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  John  N.  Mitchell  had  offi¬ 
cially  complained  against  the 
AP  “for  some  of  the  stuff  they 
have  been  carrying  and  against 
the  London  reporter  because  of 
some  pictures  they  printed  and 
then  printed  again. 

“Yet  these  people  all  stayed,” 
he  said,  “while  I  was  ordered 
out.  It  did  look  funny  for  a  little 
bit,  until  I  got  to  thinking  about 
it. 

“The  reason  he  singled  me 
out  was  because  we  are  personal 
friends.  That’s  the  way  I  fig¬ 
ured  it.  He’s  a  man  who  thinks 
— he  uses  his  head  and  this  was 
his  way  of  dramatizing  this 
problem  of  fair  trial-free  press.” 


Washington 

The  dissemination  of  new's 
would  be  impaired  if  special 
low'  rates  for  leasing  telegraph 
wires  to  carry  the  new's  w'ere 
abolished  and  commercial 
lea.sed-wire  rates  substituted, 
spokesmen  for  press  groups  told 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  at  a  hearing  here 
January  19. 

The  hearing  w'as  on  an  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  to  discontinue  the  prefer¬ 
ential  press  rates.  The  matter 
has  been  before  the  FCC  since 
1967. 

The  telegraph  companies  con¬ 
tended  that  the  press  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  same  rates  for 
leased  wires  as  anyone  else. 
Their  position  was  supported  by 
Cecil  O.  Simpson  Jr,  spokesman 
for  the  FCC’s  Common  Carrier 


Hard-nosed  epithet  called 
compliment  for  reporter 


VANcouvBai,  B.C. 

A  former  politician,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  a  broadcaster  sub¬ 
scribed  in  court  here  to  the 
theory  that  a  hard-digging  re¬ 
porter  may  not  be  popular  with 
politicians. 

The  former  politician,  Judy 
LaMarsh,  is  being  sued  for  libel 
by  broadcaster  Ed  Murphy  over 
her  written  description  of  him 
as  “heartily  detested  by  most  of 
the  Ottawa  press  gallery  and 
members.” 

Miss  LaMarsh  said  she  meant 
this  in  regard  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  standing  as  a  rejiorter, 
not  in  regard  to  his  personality. 
She  said  she  did  not  believe  the 
statement  would  damage  him. 

“On  the  contrary,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  “I  think  it  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  job.” 

Charles  Lynch,  chief  of 
Southam  News  Service,  said: 
“The  better  you  do  your  work 
in  getting  out  the  stories,  the 


less  popular  you’re  likely  to  be, 
particularly  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

And  Jack  Webster,  who,  like 
Murphy,  runs  a  radio  open-line 
show'  here,  testified:  “Being  de¬ 
tested  by  a  politician  is  almost 
a  badge  of  honor.” 

Miss  LaMarsh’s  description 
of  Murphy  was  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  her  1968  book,  “Memoirs 
of  a  Bird  in  a  Gilded  Cage.” 

When  the  statement  was  read 
into  the  court  record,  Murphy 
said  of  it: 

“I  deny  that  emphatically.  I 
don’t  think  I  was  detested  by 
the  colleagues  I  worked  with  for 
years  in  Ottawa.  I  think  I  am 
perceptive  enough  to  know  if  I 
was  heartily  dete.sted  by  the 
MPs.” 

Miss  LaMarsh  disclosed  that 
she  has  grossed  about  $.50,000 
from  the  book  to  date — but  was 
$2.5,000  in  debt  w'hen  she  left 
federal  politics  in  1968. 


Bureau.  He  said  that  “there  are 
virtually  no  differences”  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  the  telegraph 
companies  and  those  of  the  bu¬ 
reau. 

Simpson  conceded  that  “in 
terms  of  ideology,  perhaps  it  is 
inconsistent”  to  grant  the  press 
special  postal  rates  to  encourage 
dissemination  of  new's  but  to 
deny  it  special  w'ire  rates.  “But 
our  position  is  that  w'hat  the 
Post  Office  or  another  govern¬ 
ment  agency  does  is  irrelevant,” 
Simpson  said. 

The  hearing  was  held  to  re¬ 
view'  trial  examiner’s  conclusion 
that  there  w'as  no  justification 
for  lower  press  rates. 

Donald  C.  Beelar,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Associated  Press,  argued  that 
the  rates  were  justified  by  the 
need  for  w'idespread  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

“The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  press  tariff  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  part-time  leasing  and 
the  clock  hour  rates,”  Beelar,  a 
Washington  lawyer,  said.  “If  the 
press  tariff  is  terminated,  the 
press  will  be  compelled  to  lease 
channels  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week  for  a  minimum  period 
of  one  month.” 

Beelar  said  the  impact  would 
be  felt  most  severely,  not  by  the 
major  wire  services  but  by  the 
smaller  supplemental  services, 
particularly  in  the  southern, 
central,  and  w'estern  areas,  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  distances  be¬ 
tween  population  centers. 

“Compulsory  full-time  lea.sing 
of  circuits  in  the  news  field 
would  be  catastrophic,”  Beelar 
declared. 

Other  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearing  were : 
United  Press  International, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
Los  Angeles  Times- Washington 
Post  News  Service,  Fairchild 
Publications,  Copley  Press,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  and  P.A.M.  New'S 
Corporation. 
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Race  for  Hoe  coming  down  to  the  wire 


Ky  i  'raifi  Toinkiii8oii 

Proceedings  to  determine  the 
most  substantial  oflFer  for  the 
assets  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  entered 
their  final  stages  this  week  with 
the  hearing  of  testimony  by  sev¬ 
eral  bidders. 

The  number  of  bidders  was 
raised  to  five  with  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  a  firm  offer  by  the  Har- 
ris-Intertype  Corp.  The  others 
are:  Fasco,  A.G.,  an  Italian 
holding  firm  interested  only  in 
the  press  division;  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries,  the  press  division;  Sun 
Chemical  Co.,  the  metal  decorat¬ 
ing  division;  and  Continental 
International  Corp.,  the  press 
division. 

The  terms  of  the  Harris  of¬ 
fer  include,  for  the  press  divi¬ 
sion,  initial  capitalization  of  $1 
million  by  Harris  upon  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  “New  Hoe” 
corporation. 

New  Hoe  would  buy  certain 
of  the  old  Hoe’s  assets  by  the 
issuance  of  50  percent  of  New 
Hoe’s  common  stock  to  the  trus¬ 
tee  of  Hoe,  callable  during  the 
fourth  to  sixth  year  for  sums 
ranging  from  $1,350,000  (fourth 
year)  up  to  $1,650,000  (sixth 
year) . 

In  addition  there  would  be  an 
issuance  of  $3  million  in  7% 
New  Hoe  notes  payable  in  1973 
and  $7  million  in  6%  New'  Hoe 
debentures  due  in  1979. 

New  Hoe,  or  Harris,  would 
lease  the  old  Hoe’s  Bronx,  N.Y., 
and  Dunellen,  N.J.,  plants  for 
$400,000  per  year  over  a  three- 
year  period  with  an  option  to 
renew. 

Harris  set  a  July  1  closing 
date  for  the  transaction  and 
.stipulated  that  a  Harris  repre- 
•sentative  would  be  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  New  Hoe. 

Included  in  the  Harris  bid 


was  the  Hoe  metal  decorating 
division  for  which  Harris  would 
pay  $1,2.50,000  cash  and  war¬ 
rants  to  purchase  30,000  shares 
of  Harris-Intertype  common 
stock  at  $100  per  share  through 
December  31,  1975. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
transaction,  as  laid  down  by 
Harris,  was  that  the  present 
contracts  with  Hoe’s  six  unions 
would  have  to  be  renegotiated 
before  the  sale  is  effected. 

Questioned  on  this  aspect  of 
the  offer,  George  S.  Dively, 
chairman  of  Harris,  told  Judge 
Sylvester  J.  Ryan  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  contracts  are  “abnormally 
strong”  and  that  they  would 
“penalize  us  before  we  could 
start.”  He  said  he  believes  the 
contracts  are  out  of  line  with 
contracts  in  the  industry  and 
“may  have  been  part  of  Hoe’s 
problems.” 

He  enumerated  changes  Har¬ 
ris  would  make  in  the  contracts, 
including  elimination  of  clauses 
limiting  subcontracts;  elimina¬ 
tion  of  cost-of-living  clauses; 
elimination  of  mandatory  union 
membership  for  employment; 
lower  the  pension  contributions 
to  15  cents  per  hour;  and  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  paid  holi¬ 
days  from  13  to  11.  All  of  these 
and  othei’s,  he  claimed,  were  in 
line  with  industry  contracts. 

Concerned  with  his  often 
stated  feeling  that  speed  is 
needed  in  having  a  newr  owner 
take  over  Hoe,  Judge  Ryan 
asked  Dively  why  Harris  wants 
to  wait  so  long  to  complete  the 
transaction.  Dively  replied  that 
Harris  needed  “turnaround 
time,”  but  in  the  interim,  Har¬ 
ris  would  help  the  trustee  in  the 
operation  of  Hoe. 


Dively  al.so  told  the  court  that 
Harris  would  not  consider  the 
purchase  of  the  press  division 
alone  if  the  court  decided  that 
another  offer  for  the  metal  deco¬ 
rating  division  was  better  than 
the  Harris  offer. 

Edwin  J.  Wesely,  attorney  for 
the  trustee,  questioned  Dively 
on  the  areas  where  Hoe  and 
Harris  might  come  into  com¬ 
petition,  specifically  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  commercial,  metal 
decorating,  and  rotogravure 
pres.ses.  Dively  dismissed  these 
as  “negligible,”  saying  that  the 
volume  in  these  areas  is  very 
small. 

Whitney  enters  Fasco  offer 

Further  developments  in  the 
Fasco  offer  came  to  light  in 
court  Wednesday  when  it  was 
announced  that  J.  H.  W'hitney  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  a  private  in¬ 
vestment  firm,  had  agreed  to 
purchase  a  million  and  a  half 
shares  of  New  Hoe  common 
stock  from  Fasco  in  the  event 
the  Fasco  offer  is  accepted.  Two 
Whitney  partners  will  also 
serve  on  Hoe’s  board. 

It  was  also  announced  that  an 
agreement  between  Fasco  and 
Nohab,  a  Swedish  press  manu¬ 
facturer  and  subsidiary  of  the 
Bofors  company,  also  of  Swe¬ 
den,  was  reached  which  called 
for  a  50-50  split  of  Ampress 
S.A.,  a  European  sales  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Hoe,  with  New  Hoe.  A 
five  member  board  would  be  set 
up  of  which  three  members 
would  be  nominated  by  New  Hoe 
and  two  by  Nohab.  The  control 
of  Ampress  would  remain  with 
New  Hoe.  Nohab  would  buy 
250,000  shares  of  New  Hoe  for 
$500,000,  which  is  callable  after 
three  years  by  Fasco  at  the  orig¬ 
inal  paid  price. 


Nohab  has  been  manufactur¬ 
ing  presses  under  Hoe  specifica¬ 
tions  for  several  years  on  a  li¬ 
censing  agreement  basis  with 
Hoe. 

In  other  developments  affect¬ 
ing  the  Fasco  offer,  it  was  noted 
that  the  Mellon  Bank  of  Pitts- 
bui’gh  had  agreed  to  extend  a 
credit  line  of  $2  million  to  Fasco 
for  Hoe  if  the  Fasco  offer  is 
taken.  The  loan  would  be  based 
on  accounts  receivable.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  bank  agreed  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  $2  million  line  of  credit 
with  the  proper  collateral. 
Under  prodding  from  Judge 
Ryan,  Fasco  committed  itself  to 
securing  the  further  credit  by 
supplying  the  proper  collateral. 

Aside  from  being  just  parties 
interested  in  buying  Hoe  assets, 
several  of  the  participants  are 
also  ci’editors  and  stockholders. 
Nohab  and  Andreotti,  which  is 
a  division  of  Fasco  which  would 
be  combined  with  Hoe  according 
to  the  Fasco  offer,  are  both 
creditors  of  Hoe,  and  Wood  In¬ 
dustries  holds  Hoe  stock. 

Judge  Ryan  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempts  to  get  Nohab 
and  Andreotti  to  alter  or  drop 
their  creditor  claims  against 
Hoe  in  the  event  the  Fasco  offer 
is  accepted. 

The  Judge  said  that  once  all 
of  the  bidders  are  heard,  he  will 
act  rapidly  in  his  determination 
of  the  most  acceptable  offer  and 
that  he  would  grant  only  four 
days  following  the  filing  of  his 
decision,  during  which  any  ap¬ 
peals  can  be  submitted.  His  de¬ 
cision  is  expected  early  next 
week  on  the  press  and  metal 
decorating  divisions. 

A  third  division,  which  manu¬ 
factures  saws,  has  not  been  bid 
for,  and  Judge  Ryan  said  he 
hopes  to  use  it  as  the  “nucleus” 
of  a  reorganized  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 


Nominations  posted  for  AP  board 


The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  has  se¬ 
lected  the  following  candidates 
for  election  as  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  to 
be  held  in  New  York  on  April 
20: 

David  R.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press; 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch ; 

Francis  L.  Dale,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer; 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake 
Citjf  (Utah)  Tribune; 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa 
,  (Okla.)  Tribune; 
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Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  Netv 
York  Times; 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitutioyi ; 

F.  E.  Warren,  Houston 
(Texas)  Chronicle; 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal; 

J.  Howard  Wood,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

For  memberships  held  in 
cities  under  50,000  population 
the  committee  nominated  the 
following: 

Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr.,  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.Va.)  Telegram; 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Law¬ 
rence  (Kans.)  Journal-World. 

for  January  24,  1970 


To  fill  the  two-year  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Times-Union,  as  resi¬ 
dent  director  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  committee  nomi¬ 
nated  : 

Franklin  R.  Little,  Ogdens- 
burg  (N.Y.)  Journal; 

James  H.  Ottawav,  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Star. 

Five  members  are  to  be 
elected  from  the  general  mem¬ 
bership,  one  from  a  city  of 
under-50,000  population  and  one 
as  a  resident  of  New  York 
State. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix 


(Ariz.)  Gazette,  and  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran^ 
Script-Telegram,  will  retire 
from  the  board  in  April. 

Bryan,  Jones,  Simons  and 
Wood  are  incumbents. 

Housing  editor  cited 

David  E.  Link,  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel's  Modern 
Living  section,  was  honored  in 
Houston  January  18  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  outstanding  real  estate 
and  housing  editor.  The  Jim 
Chandler  Award  was  presented 
by  Louis  R.  Barba,  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders.  Link  received 
a  plaque  and  $150.  Link  pre¬ 
viously  won  the  award  in  1966. 
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Deaths 

Gkrald  Duncan,  66,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune,  pre¬ 
viously  with  other  New  York 
newspapers;  Jan.  12. 

♦  *  * 

Ray  M.  Harnish,  geiieral 
manager  of  the  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Kevietv;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Paul  K.  Niven  Jr,  43,  former 
CBS  news  correspondent,  lately 
with  National  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  network;  Jan.  8. 

*  *  ♦ 

Merritt  L.  Johnson,  69,  re¬ 
tired  (196.'))  chief  copy  editor 
at  the  Chicago  Daihj  News;  Jan. 
7. 

*  *  * 

J.  Walter  Koessler.  68, 
president  of  Greater  Buffalo 
Pi'e.^s  Inc.,  i)rinter  of  newspaper 
comics  sections  and  supple¬ 
ments;  founded  firm  in  1926 
with  his  father  and  brother; 
Dec.  30. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Lawrence,  74,  a  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Miluaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  green  sheet; 

Jan.  !.■). 

*  *  * 

Edith  Barton  Crumb,  76, 
former  home  furnishings  editor 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Jan.  8. 

*  *  m 

Francis  H.  Brinkley,  .o8,  fi¬ 
nancial  vicepresident  of  Otta- 
way  New.spapers  and  Radio 

Inc.;  Jan.  l.o. 

♦  *  * 

Sam  Caldwell,  60,  retired  St. 
Louis  Post-Dis})atch  photog¬ 
rapher;  Jan.  14. 

♦  ♦  4: 

Harry  C.  Griffith,  8.'),  re¬ 
tired  chairman  of  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  newspaper  representative 
firm;  in  business  since  1912; 
also  a  director  of  Kohler  Co., 
Connecticut  advertising  agency; 
Jan.  19. 

*  *  * 

William  Gibson  Dildine, 
•')8,  retired  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  writer  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Jan.  7. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Lynch,  55,  presi¬ 
dent  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Exeter  (N.H.)  News-Letter; 
Jan. 

4t  *  * 

Carl  Graf,  51,  photo 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  for  25 
years;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

Matt  Weinstock,  66,  Los 
.4ngeles  newspaper  man,  edi¬ 
torial  columnist  for  33  years 
and  a  Los  Angeles  Times  staff 
member  since  1961;  Jan.  8. 


Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  73, 
jiresident  of  the  International 
Pressmen’s  Union  of  North 
America  since  1959;  Jan.  20. 

«  *  * 

Lenoir  Chambers,  78,  Pulitz¬ 
er  Prize-winning  retired  (1962) 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  author  of  “Stonewall 
Jackson,”  a  two- volume  biog¬ 
raphy;  Jan.  10. 

ip  ifi  J/i 

MacDonald  B.  Rice,  60,  cir¬ 
culation  executive  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin 
for  18  years;  Jan.  3. 

♦  *  * 

SlIURLIE  J.  Chrlstensen,  42, 
sports  reporter  for  the  Toiia- 
wanda  (N.Y.)  News;  J&n.  1. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Conley,  45,  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer;  Dec. 
31. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fain  Reynolds,  64,  retired 
(1963)  circulation  manager  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram;  Jan.  10. 

*  * 

Reginald  McEvoy,  88,  re¬ 
tired  (19.53)  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram;  Jan.  10. 

*  it 

MRS.  Clark  E.  Li.ndsay,  66, 
piincipal  stockholder  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress;  Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Winson,  95,  nature 
and  wildlife  columnist  for  the 
I  neon  ver  ( B.C. )  Province 
from  1918  until  late  1950s;  re¬ 
cently. 

«  *  * 

Stanley  A.  Olson,  60,  chief 
photographer  at  the  Jamestoivn 
(N.Y.)  Post-Jouriuil;  Jan.  13. 

«  *  * 

Matthew  W.  Beary,  67,  re¬ 
tired  news  editor  of  the  Tor- 
1-ington  (Conn.)  Register;  Jan. 
8. 

ip  ip  ip 

Ralph  Boyd  Patch,  65,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  artist  and  po¬ 
litical  cai'toonist;  Jan.  14. 

*  *  * 

Burdette  T.  Johns,  67,  re¬ 
tired  (1965)  after  32  years  with 
the  AP,  21  as  chief  of  bui’eau  at 
Columbus,  0.;  Dec.  24. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leroy  D.  Downs,  70,  former 
publisher  of  the  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Sentinel;  Congressman, 
and  regional  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Vetei-ans  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Jan.  18. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Louis  Fischer,  73,  retired 
foreign  correspondent  (New 
York  Post,  Baltimore  Sun)  ; 
Jan.  15. 


Hundreds  of  smokers  join 
newspaper’s  quitters  club 


Hackensack,  N.J. 

“When  are  you  going  to  die. 
Daddy?”  Bruce  Locklin’s  four- 
year-old  son  kept  asking  him. 

That  can  make  a  fellow  nerv¬ 
ous,  especially  when  he  has 
nursed  a  three-pack-a-day  cig¬ 
arette  habit  for  17  years. 

You  can’t  say,  “It  won’t  be 
long  now.”  Not  with  two  other 
children  and  a  wife  to  keep 
feeding. 

So  Locklin  had  an  idea.  He  had 
just  been  appointed  news  enter¬ 
prise  editor  of  the  Record,  an 
afternoon  and  Sunday  paper. 
He  decided  to  form  a  Quitters 
Club  for  smokers  like  him  who 
were  desperate  to  kick  the  habit. 

Mi>ery  loves  roiiipuny 

The  Record  set  up  two  phones 
with  recording  devices.  Then 
Locklin  wrote  a  story  inviting 
quitters  to  ))hone  in  their  smok¬ 
ing  stories  based  on  the  old 
theory  that  misery  loves  com¬ 


pany.  The  theory  worked. 

Thousands  of  calls  poured  in 
the  first  day. 

The  Record  could  only  esti¬ 
mate  how  many  people  gave  up 
smoking  because  of  the  Quitters 
Club  aricles.  “We  figure  at  least 
500  people  joined  me,”  Locklin 
.said,  “but  it  could  be  many 
more.” 

Locklin,  31,  is  a  former  news 
editor  of  the  Morning  Call  in 
Patei'son,  N.J.  and  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Statesman. 

• 

For  aimiseiiieiit  ads 

Hei  man  L.  Wintrich  has  been 
ai)pointed  amusement  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Grouji’s  Westchester  R(x;kland 
Newspapers,  it  was  announced 
by  Mark  R.  Arnold,  advertising 
director.  Wintrich  has  lieen 
woiking  for  the  Netv  York 
Column. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers^-l'.onsultants 

i  APPRAISAL.S  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 

!  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
!  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
j  Krehbiel,  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

Business  Opptwtunilies 

!  START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
j  with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
1  if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
1  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  ! 

Rapidly-itrowing  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  complex  desires  to  acquire  offset, 

I  letterpress,  or  combination  printing  or- 
I  ganizations  for  further  expansion.  We 
are  also  intereste<l  in  purchasing  or 
■  pro<l’jcing  trade  and  consumer  publica- 
I  tions.  We  offer  outright  purchase  or 
;  stock  transfer.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Write  Box  119,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SALF.— MERGER 

Seeking  company  with  long  profits, 
short  assets.  Phil  Turner  Associates. 
430  E.  Verdugo  Ave.,  Suite  1,  Beauti¬ 
ful  Downtown  Burbank — 91501. 

FOR  SALE  Controlling  interest  in  a 
monthly  magazine,  concerned  with  avia¬ 
tion  and  aircraft.  Has  lieen  published 
for  alK)ut  10  years.  Selling  l)ecause  of 
other  interests.  Total  investment  of  less 
'  than  $20,000,  with  easy  terms  available 
to  qu.alified  purchaser. 

Call  or  write,  Mr.  Goeller,  39  College- 
view  Rd.,  Westerville,  Ohio  43081. 
Phone  (614)  882-2378. 

CASH  FOR  ACQUISITIONS 
We  have  buyers  for  profitable  newspa- 
I  ijers  and  broadcast  facilities  in  good 
^  markets.  Confidential. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Rmisevelt  Rd.  W'heaton,  III. 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS _ 

ypu-spaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newpaper — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service 
Abbott  E.  Paine,  Ph:  (714)  886-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph:  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspaiiers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1115  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 85203  (AC  602)  964-1090 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  2C5)  ,546-3357. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  .509.  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 

,  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
'  “the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
'  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker.” 
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5,000  DOWN  for  Western  SEA- 
COAST,  offset  weekly  in  tjrowinpr  city. 
Nice  climate,  nice  livinjr.  Needs  aff^rcs- 
sive  publisher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Komneya  Dr,,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806 


WEEKLY  in  Central  New  England  for 
sale.  1969  sross  $58,000 ;  net  profit 
$18,000.  Will  sell  for  $36,000  with  $15,- 
000  down.  Have  other  interests.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BY^TH^ BLUE““PACIFIC.  only  $5,000 
down  buys  $45,000  jrross,  offset  weekly, 
attractive  tax  situation.  Needs  vigorous 
community-tyix?  publisher.  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Rom- 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806. 


COUNTY  WEEKLY  Eastern  seaboard: 
fast-growing  area.  Well  established. 
Excellent  growth  potential,  particularly 
under  aggressive  ownership.  Pric^ 
reasonably;  orderly  transition  assured. 
Box  9,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

2,000  DOWN  bxiys  sound,  exclusive. 
2,000  gross  Ietten>ess  weekly  in.  beau¬ 
tiful  northern  California,  mild  climate. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
Jtomneya  Dr.,_Anaheim,  Cal.  92806. 
NORTHEltN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  92. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

very' PROFITABLE 'West^;^ Off^t 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly,  $25,000 
down  for  $100,000  gross.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Cal.  9286. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
$245M,  $275M,  $350M — all  now  profit¬ 
able.  Must  have  $80M  to  $100M  cash  or 
no  need  to  reply.  All  can  Ixe  developed 
further.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kans. — 67654. 

SUliURBAN  (;HOITp7“ Chart  Area  8. 
w^klies  offset,  rapid  growth  area,  fine 
climate,  owner  needs  capital,  sell  out¬ 
right  for  $la0,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dn,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806. 

3  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLIESI  i^ss 
'^500M  to  $700M.  Mel  Hodell.  Bkr., 
388  Euclid,  Ui)land,  Calif.  91786 

DAILIES  choic€»  of  two.  Chart  Area  6 
or  7,  $200,000  or  $7.5,000  xlown.  Finan¬ 
cial  refei’ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806. 


SPECIALS  FROM  JAPAN— American 
Features  Service  offers  imaginative 
stories,  photos  from  American  staff, 
including  a  former  reporter  for  major 
dailies,  a  veteran  newswoman  and  a 
former  bureau  chief  for  a  leading  chain 
of  international  business  publications, 
Hometowners,  business  and  industry 
features,  general  interest  stories.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates,  nominal  expenses.  Write 
American  Features  Service,  Gaien 
Building,  2-23-8  Minami-.4oyama,  Min- 
ato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REIPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MAC.HINFJU  &  SI  PPUES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  , 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 

I  Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010.  1 

ALL  MODELS  | 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows  l 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  ! 
i  136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007  , 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 

yetvspapers  an  ted 

LET  I’S  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspajjer.  Newspai>er  Service 
Company.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Pan¬ 
ama  City.  Kla. — .32401. 


Puhlicntions  For  Sale 

MAGAZINE — Monthly  and  regionally- 
oriente<l,  in  Northern  Calif.,  includes 
printing  plant  with  offset  and  letter- 
press  facilities.  Tremendous  growth 
area.  W'rite  Box  61.  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 
A  ^ORtH¥RN~CALIFO^RNIAT~^err- 
estal)lishe<i  annual  publication  showing 
increasing  profit  with  each  issue.  Ill¬ 
ness  prevents  owner  from  continuing 
planne<l  expansion.  Unlimited  potential. 
Terms  can  l)e  arrange<l  with  responsible 
buyer.  Box  58.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINKKY  &  SI  PPLIES 

Features  Available 

"SKI  CARTOONS” — A  really  funny 
series  of  ski  cartoons  available  at 
modest  price  for  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  the  country.  For  samples 
and  rates  contact :  Cartoons,  Mount 
Snow,  Vermont  -05356. 

WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLGA 
will  increase  your  readership.  In  over 
100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FREE.  Write:  Queen 
City  Publishers.  724  S.  Braun  St.. 
Denver,  Colo. — 80228. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  , 
t.-aine<l  personnel.  Large  selection  of  | 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  i 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  i 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223.  ! 

TWO  (2)  FRIDEN  LCC-S  6  channel  ^ 
tape  perforators.  Will  consider  any  ■ 
reasonable  offer  for  one  or  all.  Original 
cost  $7500  each.  Have  been  used  less  j 
than  three  years  and  serviced  under 
factory  warranty  contract.  Units  fea¬ 
ture  power-driven,  light-touch  key¬ 
boards,  computerized  line-cost  mech¬ 
anism  and  pro<Iuce  .a  finished  tape 
free  of  rubouts.  Contact  T.  L.  Adams, 
Ivexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Le.xing- 
ton,  Ky.  40507. 

2  LCC  FRIDEN  Perforators;  TTS  set¬ 
up  and  program  capability.  Complete 
with  desks,  etc.  Excellent  condition. 
$3,500  each.  Contact  Tom  .‘Stratton, 
Democrat-Herald.  P.O.  Box  130,  Al- 
,  hany,  Oreg. — 97321.  Ph:  (503)  926-2211. 

'  PHOTON  2nO-A.  Excellent  condition. 

Uixlateil  Multiflash.  8-72  t't.  Lenses. 

1  Right  Reading.  $19,500.  Contact  W.  R. 

Stabler,  P.O.  Box  150.  Napa.  Cali-  ; 
1  lornia  94558.  Phone  707-226-3711. _ 

JITSTApFcOMPUTEH.  mo<lel  31.  TTS  1 
Linotype,  S22  68.000—1  Fairchild  Multi¬ 
face  Perforator:  all  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Original  cost  3  years  ago  .$.50,000. 
$1,500  down  plus  take  over  existing 
notes.  Must  lie  sold  this  week.  Private. 
Call  (516)  497-8300. 

WHY  OFFSET?  You  can  mat  85-100 
;  line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 

'  Jack  Moore,  R'l,  Me<lina,  Ohio— 442^.  , 

3~ JUSTOWRITERS,  8  and  14-pt.  re¬ 
corders,  and  8-pt.  repitMlucer;  good 
:  condition — $2. .500.  2  new  Justowriters. 

10-pt.  leconler  and  reader,  S-pt.  re- 
'  producer,  with  tables — $4,500.  One  820 
1  Headliner,  one  800  Headliner  with  28 
fonts  lO-iit.  to  72.  One  Vaiityper  Copy 
Camera  Waxer.  etc.  F.  Mazanec,  714 
John  Fitch  Hwy.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — 
01 120. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Onler  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

STANDARD  PONY  AUTO- 
PLATE.  Installed  in  1960. 
Perfect  condition;  23-A"  cut¬ 
off  . # . $1,500. 

HAMILTON  20-sheIf  electric 
storage  cabinet.  Like  new  .  . .  $250. 
TELETYPESETTER  o.ierat- 
ing  unit  for  90-channel  ma¬ 
chine  . $200. 

RICHHARDS  Multiform  Router. 
Efcctra  operating  head ;  good 

condition  . $:I00. 

NOLAN  flat  cast  or  zinc 
router.  Used  very  little — per¬ 
fect  shape  . $150. 

16  CHASES,  nine  years  old 
and  in  A-1  condition.  15"  x 

224/6"  page  size  . each  $5.00 

9-PT  CORONA  (#240)  mats. 

new  sorts  . e.ach  20<‘ 

72-CHANNEL  LINOTYPE. 
Completely  rebuilt.  In  A-1 
condition.  With  24,  30.  36 
Borloni.  Type  and  machine  in 

lierfect  shape  . $1,000. 

Write  or  ’phone  Herb  Mack 
CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance.  Ohio — 43512 
Phone  (419)  784-5441 


IBM  Executive  Typewriters,  Model  Cs 
reconditioned  at  IBM  factory,  choice  of 
type — $376;  also  2  excellent  Varitypers. 
Nat’l.  Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box 
29,  Berlin,  Wise. — 54923. 


STACKER 

Sta-Hi  Metro:  208-230  volts:  3-phase: 
used  two  years;  alternate  feed;  power 
take-off;  spare  parts  available.  Call  or 
write  Alfred  Trinkle,  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa. — 18105. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  hot-metal  com¬ 
posing  and  pressroom  equipment.  Will 
be  sold  to  best  offer  receivexl  within 
30  days.  All  equipment  oi>erating  and 
open  for  inspection. 

Ludlow  J^0752 
Miller  Saw 

30  full-page  turtles  and  chases 
Hammond  G-4  Glider  Saw 
Hammoid  G-4  (^100)  Saw 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
House  Vertical  Miterer 
2  Model  30  Lino’s  ^^6352 
2  Model  14*s  (one  has  stand  ;  TTS 
unit! 

2  Model  8*a 
1  Comet 

24-page  Duplex  Tubular  press  and 
all  related  stereo  eejuipment 
This  equipment  sold  on  an  as-is-where- 
is  basis.  Owner  reserA'es  the  right  to 
refuse  anv  and  all  offers. 

The  Daily  Herald,  190  West  4th  North, 
Provo,  Utah  S4601.  Phone  801-373—5050. 


CHALLENGE  MP-21  power  proof  press,  ■ 
automatic  inking,  bed  2r'x3lVV',  Nu-  ] 
Arc  rublO  Plate  Finishing  Tabfe — both 
under  2  years.  Foster  make-up  benches  | 
36''x72";  Rouse  miterer,  Hoe  matshear,  i 
Margach  line  slug  router,  20  Ludlow  I 
sticks  and  shear-shell  hi.  Magnesium  I 
base  .765:  Hammond  Router  Planer 
RPM12.  Progressive  Publications,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Quebec,  Canada.  (819)  569-3636. 


HAMMOND  ROUTER-PLANER,  $250; 
Monotype  Strip  Caster,  $400;  Morrison 
Trimmer  Saw,  $300 ;  Morrison  Slug 
Stripper,  $200;  Hamilton  40"  x  60" 
Steel  Stone,  $500;  Landman  Spot  Color 
Unit,  rebuilt,  fits  all  flatbeds,  $400; 
Fairchild  Illustrator  Scanagraver,  en- 
large‘3,  $1300:  Complete  Ludlow  Outfit. 
$2000.  Miscellaneous  Quoins,  etc.  Any 
reasonable  offer  for  the  above  equip¬ 
ment  will  l>e  entertained.  Rexburg 
Standard  &  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg, 
Idaho— 83440. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  ANTI-FRICnON  PRESS 
6  Units.  22%"  cut-off,  90“  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
52,500  tier  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  Delivery — 23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  gooil  condition.  Available  Oct, 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W..  Mon¬ 
treal.  Que.,  Canada.  Ph:  (514)  874- 
6880. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


Composing  Room  Aids 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  as  low  as  2*' 
per  11  pica  line.  Write  for  details. 
Micro  Communications.  312  S.  Third 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55415. 

COMPLETE  COMPOSITION  SETUP 
for  weekly  or  shopper,  Justowriters, 
headliners,  etc.  Maz  Pub.  Co.,  Box  266, 
Leominster,  Mass. — 01453. _ 

JUSTOWRITER,  FLEXOWRITER  ser¬ 
vice:  Friden  trained.  Philadelphia  area. 
(215)  843-7080. 
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Presses  &  Machinery- 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Stereotype  Equipment 


METROPOLITAN  PRESSES  FIVE  UNITS  AND  FOLDER,  Goss  HAMMOND  EASYKASTER  and 

anti-friction.  Good  running  condition,  *  page. 

ALL  LATE  DESIGN  HIGH  SPEED  :  Immediately  available!  Must  be  move<l  '  no'-jni’  Times,  Lake- 

ROLLER  bearing'  UNIT  DRIVE  \  for  building  demolition.  Will  be  soldi  wood,  N.  J. — 08701. 

AC.  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  SE-  for  best  offer.  Donald  R.  Newhouse, 

LECTION  OF  QUALITY  .M£7/f0-  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  (41.3)  i  '  7^'  n 

POLITAN  PRESSES.  '  787-5129.  Wanted  Jo  liuy 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

ESTIMATOR 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS  !  1 

4  to  9  units  with  excellent  color  super-  .  ■ 
imposed.  22% "  cutoff,  Cline  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters,  tension  plate  lockup.  = 
double  folders,  upper  formers,  Cline  AC 
drive.  Located:  Atlanta.  Georgia.  . 
Available  first  quarter  1971.  j 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS  ‘ 

Vepi  late  manufacture — 1957.  G  to  8  , 

units  with  color  cylinders  superimposed,  ; 
23tY''  cutoff,  compression  or  clip  lock-  !  ’ 
up.  double  folder,  upper  formers,  Hoe  '' 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  AC  Cutler-  ( 
Hammer  drive.  Located:  Deer  Park,  1 
Lonq  Island.  Available  now — can  be  ] 
stored  for  12  months.  i 

SCOTT  HIGH  SPEED  PRESS  ] 

4  to  10  units  with  maximum  color  su¬ 
perimposed,  22% "  cutoff,  compression  1 
or  clip  lockup.  3:2  folders  with  upper 
formers.  Scott  reels,  tensions  and  , 
pasters.  Cline  AC  drive.  Located:  , 
Phoenix.  Arizona.  Available  early  sum-  ; 
mer  of  1970. 

ABOVE  SELECTIONS  OFFERED  ■ 
“AS  IS.  WHERE  IS"  OR  DELIV¬ 
ERED  AND  INSTALLED.  PRAC¬ 
TICALLY  ANY  CONFIGUR.4TIO\ 
REQUIRED  AVAILABLE. 

Aboz-e  owned  and  offered  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  ^floOG  - 
22%"  cut-off — 60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension  Cutler-H.nmmer  Cline — with  100  ! 
HP--  .4C  Motors  for  each  drive — Rtimsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums.  Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thos.  L.  Adams.  Herald- 
Leader.  Lexington,  Ky. — 40.707. 

GOSS  URBANITE  %  folder;  excellent. 
New  Price  $22,000.  llO.OOn.  .\vailal)le 
Feb.  15.  Call  (518)  467-4501— Mr. 

Clemente. 

8-UNIT  URB.\NITE  available  now !  2 
years  old.  2  folders.  Speed :  40,000  per 
hour.  Perfect  register.  Claremont  Press 
Pub.  Co.  315  San  Leandro  Way.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. — 94127.  Ph :  (415) 

587-2866. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  with  color  attach¬ 
ment,  new  in  1958;  Elrod  Strip  Caster: 
two  TTS  machines;  complete  stereo 
equipment;  Klischograph  Photo  En¬ 
graver.  The  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express. 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
Ideal  for  medium,  small  daily  or  larger 
weakly.  Double  width,  4  sets  angle 
bars.  2  folders,  2  double  roll  stands, 

2  electric  hoists.  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyer,  press  control  stations  &  control 
panel.  Press  starting  motor,  main 
motor  plus  spare  100  H.P.  Allis  Chalm¬ 
ers  motor  &  air  compressor  for  ink 
feed  system.  Available  immediately. 
Contact  Eflward  Haines,  Paterson  News, 
News  Plaza,  Paterson,  N.J.  07509.  Call 
collect  (201)  274-2000. 


PRESS  PARTS.  Dismantling  AB  Du¬ 
plex.  New  form  rollers.  Weight  and 
time  charged  only.  Rexburg  Standard 
&  Journal,  Box  7,  Re.xburg,  Idaho — 
S.3440. 

PRESS  FOR  SALE 
Big  capacity — bargain  price.  96  tab 
pag?  Hoe  3-unit  press  with  double 
folder,  late  model  controls,  inking,  con¬ 
trol  panel,  paper  reels,  color  fountains. 
Handles  4  pages  up  with  color.  All 
.accessories :  mat  roller,  4-ton  stereo 
pot.  Pony  Autocaster.  Sta-Hi  Trimmer, 
Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Dry  M,at  Former, 
curved  plate  router;  all  now  ojjerating 
— available  now!  Moving  expert  avail¬ 
able.  PRICE:  $27,500.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.,  7815  Grandview  Ave.,  Arvada. 
Colo.— 80002.  Ph:  (303)  364-2011. 


FOR  SALE  I 

7  UNIT  UNIT-TUBULAR  | 

PRESS  I 

5  UNITS  EQUIPPED  WITH 
DOUBLE  COLOR  CTVLINDERS 
IDEAL  COLOR  COMIC  PRESS 
PRINTS  12  PAGIkS  FOUR 
COLORS  EACH  PAGE 
INCLUDES  STEREO 
EQUIPMENT  IN  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 

WILL  ENTERTAIN  REASONABLE 
OFFERS  FOR  ALL  OR  PART  OF 
PACKAGE. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  CALL 
W.  WALSMITH 
LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

130  EAST  SECOND  STREET 
DAVENPORT.  IOWA  .72801 
TELE.  A.C.  3191326-5353 

!  TWO  (2)  SWISSPLEX  Flat-Bed  Ro- 
j  tary  Presses.  For  details  sec  our  ad  on 
page  SI. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

2-Ton  capacity  electric  NOLAN  remelt 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dump  carts,  | 
6  division,  water-cooled  cast  for  pigs, 
all  switches  and  safety  devices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  “As  is.  where  is.” 
Make  an  offer!  It’s  our  last  piece  of 
hot  metal  equipment.  Contact  Stan  Len- 
ard,  (Composing  Room  Foreman,  or 
Neal  Rothman,  Business  Mgr..  Record- 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wise. — 54401.  (AC 
715)  842-2101.  _ 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
231/,"— 22%"— 23-9/16" 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy  l 

HOE-CLINB  Reel,  Tension  and  dry  j 
glue  Paster  (R-T-P)  approximately  15  i 
to  20  years  old.  Serial  number  vintage 
of  #1986  and  #1996.  Serial  number  is 
on  reel  shaft.  Call  collect  (213)  787- 
4103  Mr.  Vondersaar. 


WANT  TO  BUY 
GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
COLOR  UNITS  I 

also  model  E  (late)  Elrod. 

Ralph  A.  Clark, 

DAILY  INDEPENDENT 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.  68801. 

VENDING  MACHINES,  any  type.  | 
Write  giving  description,  cost,  etc. 
Must  l>e  in  working  order.  Box  138,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  [ 

F-2  OR  F-4  INTERTYPE  Mixer.  Must  | 
lie  late  model,  in  excellent  condition.  1 
Write  Box  152,  Wayneslmro,  Pa. —  I 
17268. 


HELP  W  .YNTED 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  graduate  study  ' 
in  accr^ited  Dep.irtment  of  Journ:il-  ; 
ism  olfered  to  experienced  men  and  ! 
women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  laboratory.  Program  in-  | 
eludes  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  under-  i 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resume  to  Howard  R.  Long,  , 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism.  \ 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbon- 
rale.  III.  62901.  i 


Help  Wanted — .4dministratice 


Outstanding,  Growth 
Newspaper  Organization  Seeks  A 

TOP  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 

To  fill  No.  2  position 
On  Eastern  Metro  Daily 

Exceptional  opportunity  awaits  the  right 
man — one  with  a  solid  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  plus  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
the  newspaper  business,  especially  strong 
in  advertising.  Salary  open. 

Opening  results  from  a  promotion-from- 
within. 

Send  resumes  and  references  now  to 
Box  55,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected. 


Are  you  interesteil  in  applyinj?  your 
skills  to  a  (lifTerent  and  challenging 
operation  ? 

The  Franklin  Mint,  the  world’s 
largest  and  lort*mo8t  private  mint, 
is  now  actively  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  solid  cost  estimating 
background  to  join  our  professional 
staff.  NAPL  memliers  will  l>e  given 
si»ecial  consideration. 

We  neeil  someone  with  the  ability 
to  coordinate  and  develop  cost  esti¬ 
mates  with  our  sales  manufacturing 
and  finance  department.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  of  this  lYosition  wTll  include 
constant  interface  with  all  levels  of 
management.  An  individual  with 
the  capability  of  relating  current 
oj>erating  practice  to  existing  stan<l- 
ards  woukl  lie  most  successful  in 
this  |>osition. 

The  Franklin  Mint  will  s(Hm  occupy 
a  new  $10  million  dollar  facility, 
near  Mt*dia.  l*a..  which  will  offer 
m(Mlern  professional  surroundings. 

To  the  right  in<lividual  we  can 
offer  excellent  salary  -j-  com- 

pany-pai<l  l)enefit  program  including 
profit-sharing. 

Interesie<i?  Reply  at  once  with  a 
complete  resume  including  salary 
re<piirements  to:  Mr.  Michael  Boyd, 
Manager  of  Executive  Placement. 

THE 

FRANKLIN 

MINT 

456  Penn  St.. 

Yeadon,  Pa.,  19050 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 

GENERAL  M ANACJEK  -  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  with  capability  and 
experience  to  administer  a  rotary  offs<*t 
printing  plant  specializing  in  newspa- 
IM'rs  and  circulars.  Unique  opportunity 
with  large  growth  potential.  Send  re¬ 
sume  an«l  salary  desirnl  to:  President, 
Allie<l  Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St.. 
Englew(H)d.  N.J.  -07631.  (AC  201)  567- 
8200. 

FINANCIaI.  AUDITOR 
SAN  I)IE(;()-BASEI)  FIRM 
We  are  hM)king  for  CPA  with  3  to  5 
years  of  ex])erience  in  financial  audit¬ 
ing.  Job  Inquires  alnwe-average  ability 
in  verbal  presentations.  Travel  50' r  or 
more.  Newspain'r  or  publishing  exi>er1- 
ence  desirable  but  not  reiiuire<l.  Position 
offers  excellent  growth  potential.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence,  Pleast»  send  your  resume  and 
salary  re<|uirement  to  Box  130.  Rlitor 
&  Publisher. 


I  Circulatutn 

J  ENERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In- 
Ill  ■  diana  town  of  16,000 — a  man  who  be- 

J  lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscien- 

•  I  tious  carrier  boy  training.  Send  resume, 

II |w  J  \  references,  salary  exi>ectations.  Usual 

■  I  fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancement 
J  !  opportunities.  No  big-city  racial,  strike 

.  .  •  and  transportation  problems;  just  good 

IG  right  J  living.  Box  1656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

achieve-  •  ^  experienced  circulation  man 

,  e  *  *  for  immediate  opening  on  large  metro- 

)GCtS  Ot  •  politan  daily — Zone  6 — to  train  District 

i  ■  Managers  and  be  part  of  circulation 

/  Sirong  •  management  team.  Good  fringe  bene- 

I  I  fita  with  excellent  opportunity  for  ad- 
J  vancement.  Send  resume  of  complete 
r  m  •  background  and  salary  range.  Replies 

DP-TrOrn-  •  will  be  held  strictly  confidential.  Box 

■  ,  M.  Editor  &•  Publisher. 

■  j  ASSISTANT  CM  for  a  fast-growing 

nnw  tn  "  32.000  daily  in  the  southeast.  Prefer 

now  lU  ■  man  who  is  presently  assistant  or 

lur  COP-  "  '  manager  on  a  small  daily; 

jui  X-.U  ■  ^  consider  supervisor  on  a  metro. 

•  I  Excellent  opportunity.  Send  complete 
J  j  resume  and  earnings  first  letter — 

■  strictly  confidential.  Write  Box  100, 

■  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERSHIP  open 
to  an  experienced  “pro'*  on  Area  1 
daily,  now  circulating  100.000-plus 
daily  and  Sunday.  Applicants  should 
be  solid,  aggressive,  willing  and  able 
to  function  successfully  in  a  tough, 
competitive  market.  Salary  oi>en.  We 
warit  the  right  man!  If  you  think 
you’re  him,  scmd  full  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  confidential. 

CIR(TJLATI()N  MANAGER  WANTED 
Midwest  grouj)  of  ten  suburban  w’eek- 
lies  and  semi-weeklies,  having  both 
paid  and  free  circulation.  Publications 
are  C.A.C.  audited  with  total  distribu¬ 
tion  of  66,r»00.  CuiTently  carrier  boys, 
U.S.  Mail,  motorizes!  deliveries  are  lie- 
ing  used.  The  man  we  are  looking  for 
is  strong  on  organization  and  has 
proven  reconl  for  paid  circulation 
gains.  Newspaiiers  have  earned  over 
loo  state  an<l  national  awards  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in.  the  past  years.  Company 
has  exi>erienced  a  300^  ^  growth  in 
same  pericxl.  Many  fringe  lienefits,  sal¬ 
ary  and  Iwmus  oiK*n.  Send  resume, 
comidete  references.  Box  155,  E<Utor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Full  responsibility,  for  lO-girl  sales 
force.  Need  experienced  supervisor,  atj-  ' 
^essive  in  sales  and  promotions,  to 
join  a  classified  team  that  produced  a 
31%  linage  increase  last  year.  Circula¬ 
tion  81,000  in  35-county  area  of  ex¬ 
panding  potential  and  challenge.  Old 
Sou^  atmosphere.  18-miles  from  At¬ 
lantic  beaches,  near  famed  Golden  Isles. 
Modern  office,  salary,  l>onus  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Office.  News- 
Press.  P.O.  Box  1088,  Savannah, 
Georgia — 31402. 

ASSISTANT  to  classifie<l  manager  for 
50.000  daily  upstate  New  York.  Young, 
aggressive  i»erson  with  experience  to 
assist  in  sales  promotion  and  organiza¬ 
tion;  capable  of  running  department  in 
short  time.  Goo<l  b.ase  salary  plus  com¬ 
missions  .and  many  lienefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  10).  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FO'R  a  classified  | 
ad  sales  person  who  wants  to  buiUl  a 
strong  future  with  our  morlern.  grow¬ 
ing  30,000  daily.  Don't  let  our  size 
fool  you,  we  can  offer  a  top  salary, 
plus  incentive  ,and  extras.  Send  re-  ' 
sume  to  Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’ 

MR.  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  are 
you  satisfieil  ?  Do  you  get  the  fringe 
benefits  you  seek?  Do  you  have  a  ca¬ 
reer  op|M>rtunity  where  you  can  ad¬ 
vance  into  management  ?  If  not.  do  not 
hesitate*  in  answering  this  ad  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence.  We  are  a  growing 
daily  newspa|)er  that  has  doublol  its 
circulation  and  lineage  in  just  a  short 
period  of  time.  We  have  had  consis¬ 
tent  gains  in  ad  count  and  excellent 
relations  with  all  major  classified  ac¬ 
counts.  What  we  need  is  a  leader  and 
organizer  that  thorcnighly  knows  classi¬ 
fied  and  is  willing  to  give  long  hours 
of  service  for  remunerations  that  in¬ 
clude  alM)ve  aver.ige  salary,  all  fringe 
benefits,  bonus,  in  a  ver.v  excellent 
sch<H)l  an'l  college  climate.  locate<l 
near  a  large  city.  Age  is  no  i>arrier  to 
an  exi)erienced  man.  If  you  have  i)er- 
sonal  problems,  please  do  not  apply 
as  a  thorough  investigation  will  Ix* 
mafle  on  all  .applicants.  Write  t(Htay. 
Box  16'^,  bklitor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURB.AN  ( Holly¬ 
wood  (  newspapers  ne«*d  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  anil  personnel  all  categories.  See 
our  ad  under  'Display  Advertising.’ 


Display  .4dvertising 


POTEN'nAL  UNLIMITED! 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  exec¬ 
utives  and  forward  looking  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  "Instant"  manager’s  position 
available  to  high  producer-manager 
type  person!  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies.  500,000  distribution.  Excellent 
comi)ensation  program,  all  fringes. 
Complete  information  on  experience 
and  background  required.  Jeanne  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Personnel  Manager,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  California 
90028. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN — Award-win¬ 
ning  Southern  Calif,  rural  daily  needs 
experienced  sales  person  strong  in  lay¬ 
out.  Good  salary  plus  benefits.  Best  cli¬ 
mate  and  surroundings.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  J.  W.  Gill,  P.O.  Box  1107, 
Hemet,  Calif.— 92343. 

RETAIL  AD  MAN/WOMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  25.000,  7-day  daily.  Excellent  base, 
incentive,  benefits.  Sales  layout  ability 
a  must.  Include  salary  requirements  in  i 
resume  to  L.  Hadlev,  Tffie  Progress, 
Charlottesville,  Va.— 22901.  Ph:  (703) 
29,5-9111. 

WANT  A  CHALLENGE  OR  A  JOB  ? 
You  can  have  both!  We  need  a  strong- 
powerful  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Promotional  ability  a  must.  Old  estab-  ' 
lish^  newspaper  group.  Well  financed.  [ 
Needs  solid  shirt-sleeve  citizen  seeking 
future  and  money.  Particular  newspa¬ 
pers  in  "sick"  category.  ‘Turn  around’ 
will  merit  a  "piece  of  the  action"  plus 
commensurate  salary,  fringes  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Applicant  must  know  semi¬ 
metropolitan  vs.  suburban  zoned  com¬ 
munity  weekly  operation.  West  Coast. 
Apply  in  confidence.  Box  2012,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

(iROWING  GROUP  of  community  pa¬ 
pers  needs  expert,  dynamic  sales  leader 
and  management  guidance.  We  have  I 
goiMl  rates,  usually  gooil  results,  and  i 
sales  flouble  that  of  one  year  ago.  ' 
Please  send  resume  with  earnings  de-  I 
sired.  Florida  :  offset.  Box  81,  Editor  &  1 
Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

cap.able  of  rising  to  higher  man¬ 
agement  duties  by  New  York  area 
daily  over  50,000  circulation.  Send 
complete  resume  of  all  newspaper 
exiierience  to  Box  85,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
privh'.ctive  man;  excellent  working  and 
living  conditions ;  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  688-8508. 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla.— 33803. 

WESTERN  NEW  MEXICO’S  fastest- 
growing  daily  newspaiier  has  opening 
for  an  experienced  ad  salesman.  $135- 
$150  plus  bonus,  deiiending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume  to  Norman  C.  Van  Liew, 
Assistant  to  Publisher.  The  Independ¬ 
ent.  Gallup,  N.M. — 87301. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  lead¬ 
ing  Southwestern  prize-winner.  Boom¬ 
ing  community,  smog-free.  Opportunity 
of  life-time.  Send  details,  references, 
experience,  and  salary  requirements. 
Don  Kramer,  Publisher,  Dispatch,  Box 
369,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. — 85222. 


Display  Advertising  j 

YOU’RE  A  TOP  NEWSPAPER  retail  j 
advertising  salesman.  You're  reading  I 
this  ad — looking  for  a  paiier  that  will 
offer  higher  income;  good  working  con-  1 
ditions ;  a  new  challenge  in  a  comfort-  1 
able,  progressive  community.  This  33,- 
000,  Zone  3.  daily  can  meet  these 
requirements.  M:ike  1970  a  bigger  year  I 
for  both  of  us.  Write  Box  117,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  j 

DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  growing  | 
6,000  p.m.  offset  daily— Zone  2.  Proven  i 
producer  with  capacity  to  broaden  re-  I 
sponsibilities  will  start  at  $10,000.  Write 
fully.  Box  126,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi-  ' 
enced  newspaperman  who  wants  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Responsibilities  initially  reor¬ 
ganization  of  retail,  classified  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  departments.  Later, 
to  take  charge  of  other  newspaper  de¬ 
partments.  Prefer  strong  advertsing 
background  with  some  general  news¬ 
paper  experienci*.  Growing  9,000-plus 
daily  in  progressive  Tennessee  town.  | 
Send  qualifications,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to  Box  122,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

•AGGRESSIVE  AD  M.ANAGER  willing  I 
to  pay  price  to  ascend  to  publisher’s  ! 
tH)st  of  small  daily.  Box  169,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher.  ! 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  St.  Louis  j 
is  setkinj?  a  younjf,  agjjressive  i 
a<lvertising  ex<*cutive  to  lead  a  talent-  : 
ed  but  unpnxluctive  advertising  staff  j 
of  five.  Must  be  fast-walking  and  talk-  i 
ing  for  market  is  very  comi)etitive. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  166,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVEUTISING  SALESMAN  for  ex¬ 
panding  daily  in  fast-growing  area. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  future.  Go<kI 
starting  salary.  Paid  hospitalization, 
insurance,  retirement  plan  and  vaca-  , 
tion.  Incentive  plan — car  allowance. 
Experience  desirable  but  not  necessary,  i 
Contact:  Advertising  Dir.,  Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News,  Elgin,  III. — 60120, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  (28,000 
net  paid)  has  oi>ening  for  ad  manager  , 
capable  of  handling  five-man  staff,  j 
Must  know  letterpress.  $200  guarantee. 
i>lus  incentive;  c(»mpany  insurance  and 
I>ension  plan.  Replies  confi<lential.  Ed¬ 
ward  Vondrak,  Southwe.st  News-Her¬ 
ald.  5845  S.  Kedzie.  Chicago,  Ill.  • 
60629.  Phone  312-476-4800.  I 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Fast¬ 

growing  N.  Calif.  19M  daily.  Minimum  i 
6  years’  exi>erience  with  proven  sales  | 
ability.  Good,  dependable  family  man  i 
to  fit  into  staff  of  same.  Excellent  ; 
state  college,  outdoor  paradise.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Chico  Enterprise- 
Reoonl,  Chico,  Calif. -  95926. 


ADVERTISING — Three  career  opi>or- 
tunities  for  three  outstanding  adver- 
j  tising  space  salesmen  for  one  of  the 
I  fastest  growing  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Excellent  schools.  colleges 
and  community  life.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  live  newspai>er  group. 
Thes<*  young  men  should  be  la'tween 
30-35,  however,  age  is  no  barrier,  and 
without  i>ersonal  problems.  Pay  scale 
and  fringe  l>enefits  far  alK>ve  the  av¬ 
erage  plus  l>f)nuses.  This  newspai>er 
is  strong  on  feature  promotions  and 
merchaiulising.  Now  is  your  oi)|)ortun- 
ity  to  get  on  a  winning  team  and  earn 
money  in  1970.  If  you  are  one  of 
these  men,  send  your  resume  now  an<l 
start  the  new  decade  rocketing  toward 
your  success.  Write  Box  165,  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 


Editorial 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  two  dailies  printed 
in  same  plant.  Modern,  offset  shop  with 
computer  typesetting  equipment.  Col¬ 
lege  community — excellent  schools. 
Settle  down  to  a  solid  future  with  this 
growing  Southern  organization.  Send 
references.  Bo.x  71,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Illinois  daily.  Broad  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  imaginative  young 
writer  who  can  use  camera  and  do 
iayout;  some  general  reporting.  Top 
salary  and  unlimited  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  NEWSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  lively  editorial  page  on  medium 
Midwest  7-day  p.m.  You  will  select 
columns,  cartoons,  design  the  page,  but 
our  emphasis  is  on  tight,  hard-hitting 
editorials — about  a  dozen  a  week.  You 
will  have  wide  latitude  of  expression  if 
you  know  how  to  write  sensibly  on 
complex  subjects  and  make  a  clear 
point.  Our  outlook  has  been  Liberal 
Republican:  our  attitude  moderate  on 
today’s  issues.  Pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  excellent ;  comfortable  commun¬ 
ity  not  far  from  some  of  the  biggest 
cities.  We  prefer  a  young  man  with 
some  degree  of  professional  seasoning. 
Your  ability  to  state  your  ideas  and 
specific  editorial  ex.amples  will  l)e  given 
great  weight.  Box  70.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXCELLENT  WOMEN’S  PAGE  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  editor/ 
writer  news  hen.  Send  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  F.  Gilman  Spencer, 
Executive  Editor.  The  Trentonian, 
Trenton,  N.J. — 08602. 

TOP  BEAT  MAN 

Want  to  be  a  writer  on  one  of  the 
major  beats  of  a  newspaper  small 
enough  (circulation  under  35,000)  for 
you  to  lie  known  and  appreciated  by 
management,  but  big  enough  (37  in 
news  department)  to  produce  quality? 
Interested  in  writing  about  government, 
influential  people,  important  events? 
Ready  to  work  for  excellent  starting 
pay,  frequent  merit  raises,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  bonus,  free  hospital  and  life  in¬ 
surance?  Would  you  like  to  be  a  top 
beat  man  on  newspaper  that  has  ex¬ 
reporters  in  management  positions? 
Zone  5.  Send  background,  clips  to  Box 
41,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER  wanted  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  offset  weekly.  Salary  open.  Box 
48,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  FOR  BI-WEEKLY  tabloid 
trade  newspaper  serving  marketing 
field.  Knowledge  food  industry  or  agri¬ 
culture  helpful.  Ability  to  write,  do 
layouts,  plan  issues  essential.  Modern, 
cold-type  operation.  Some  travel.  Write 
fully,  with  salary  desired,  to  Editorial 
Director.  Trade  Publishing.  P.O.  Drawer 
A,  Vineland,  N.J. — 08360. 

I  NEW  ENGLAND  P.M.  DAILY  of  15,- 
000 — about  to  move  into  new  offset 
plant — neetls  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  who  wants  to  stay 
put  a  while.  Give  salary  requirements 
and  references.  Box  52,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe.  Chicago.  III. — 60603. 

COPY  EDITOR 

New  Jersey’s  best  and  fastest-growing 
7-day  daily  needs  an  editor  with  make¬ 
up  experience.  All  queries  answered. 
Box  40.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .idvertising  | 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  growing  weekly  newspaper  group 
in  N.Y.C.  Must  have  strong  sales  back-  ' 
ground,  capable  of  swinging  into  No. 

2  position  in  ad  department.  Write  Box 
66,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (212)  I 
TE  9-2086.  i 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  for  1 
growing  group  of  Chicago  suburban 
newspapers.  ’Top  pay.  modern  office; 
join  live  staff ;  promotion  opportunities. 
Send  resume  in  first  letter.  Box  82, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  with 
growth  plans  seeks  ad  manager.  $10,- 
000  starting  to  right  individual.  Box 
77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

TOP-NOTCm  CREATIVE  WRITER 
for  fast  paced  international  weekly 
tabloid  that  prints  the  high-level  low- 
down  on  biggies  of  entertainment  and 
politics.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
nerience.  Must  relocate  to  Chicago. 
Send  resume  to:  Allied  News  Co.,  Inc., 
2711  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago.  Ill. — 
60639. 


REPORTER  on  expanding  afternoon 
daily  (Zone  1).  Send  complete  resume, 
references  and  salary  expectations.  Box 
49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  PM  daily 
!  and  Sunday,  seeking  editor.  Excellent 
I  salary  with  generous  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  of  personal  back- 
ground  and  experience  to  Box  54,  Ed- 
I  itor  &  Publisher. 
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^.^WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  Vt  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


MANAGING  EniTOR— Here's  a  Rreat 
opportunity  for  a  youn;?,  yet  experi¬ 
enced  newsman,  who  wants  to  move 
into  management  ranks.  The  person 
we  are  lookinK  for  can  ride  a  universal 
copy  desk  and  direct  a  local  staff  plus 
bureaus.  If  you’re  on  the  way  up  and 
want  opportunity  to  match  responsi¬ 
bility  with  a  lively  morninpr  daily, 
write  Box  131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IE  YOU  ARB  EXPERIENCED,  we’ll 
Kive  you  a  title  and  a  pood  salary  with 
fine  fringe  lienefits,  but  you’ll  still  have 
to  work  hard  and  write  well  in  the 
job  we  have  open.  If  you  are  inex¬ 
perienced.  we  may  not  give  you  a 
title  at  first,  but  we’ll  still  pay  good 
to  report  for  our  9M  afternoon  daily. 
Contact  Bob  Morrell.  Editor,  The  Daily 
Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 

- 

CLASSIFIED 

Atlverlisiitf!  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order! 


4-weeks .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  'help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  st-ll  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Eflitor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


MEDICAL  REPORTER 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  nmls  an  ex-  I 
perienced  reporter  with  the  background 
and  talents  necessary  to  become  a  good 
me<Iical  reporter.  He  should  be  a  good 
writer  with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
m^lical  field.  Please  send  resume  and 
clippings  to  Larry  Jinks,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 
—33101. 


SAM  MAG.AZIXE,  Chicago,  is  looking 
for  experiences!  reporter-writer.  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  129,  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  'WT?ITER  for  Southern 
California  daily.  Preference  given  to 
those  with  solid  reporting  background. 
J^nd  resume  and  a  dozen  recent  ed- 
i  itorials  to  Editor.  Press-Telegram,  Ix)ng 
I  Beach.  Calif, — 90S01. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

for  award-winning  60.000  North  Jersey 
p.m.  E<liting,  layout  experience  re- 
quirefl.  Pay  is  $202.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sports 
e<litor  on  small  Midwest  daily.  Call 
Mr.  Coy  (3141  642-2236  collect. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  post 
of  assistant  city  e<litor.  Supervise  own 
staff  of  reporters,  lay  out  and  e<lit 
suburban  news  page,  and  do  some 
writing  for  80,000  daily  in  fast-grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area.  Looking  for  ap¬ 
plicants  in  Zone  2  or  5.  Contact  Man¬ 
aging  E<litor.  The  Pontiac  Press.  48 
W.  Huron,  Pontiac,  Mich. — 48056. 


'  REPORTER,  city-county  beat.  17,000 
,  cold-tMie  offset  daily.  Growing  dy- 
I  namic  community  in  l>eautiful  central 
coastal  California.  Great  growth  po¬ 
tential  for  right  individual.  W.  H. 

I  .ShurtlefT.  Managing  Editor.  Times  P.O. 
Box  400.  Santa  Maria,  Calif.  93454.  | 
A  Hagadone  I^ewspaper  of  the  Scripps 
I  League  of  Newspapers. 


-  WANTED;  Young,  ambitioxis,  self- 
motivate^l  reporter,  able  to  contribute 
substantially  in  making  this  the  best 
paper  in  Florida :  some  desk  experience 
rreferre<l.  Send  resume  to  T.J.  Heran. 
P.O.  Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  Florida. 

I  32748. 

,  SPORTS  OPPORTUNITY— If  you  are 
j  young  but  strong  on  sports  with  some 
I  seasoning  in  five  coverage  and  statistics, 
we  have  the  job  for  you.  Write  to 
Charles  Karmosky,  Daily  Press,  New- 
•  port  News.  Va. — 23607.  If  you  qualify 
I  and  can  move  within-a-month,  don’t 
:  write,  phone  collect. 


:  AGGRESSIVE  WEEKLY.  South  Jersey. 

I  nee<ls  reporter-rewriteman:  opportunity 
j  for  varie<l  activity  including  photog- 
!  raphy,  make-up;  $140  start,  negotiable 
■  — depending  on  skills.  exi>erience. 

Catholic  .Star  Herald,  101  N.  7th  St., 

I  Camden.  N.J.— 08102.  (609)  964-1665. 

I - 

COPY  EDITOR — Page  planning,  and 
]  assigning,  for  metropolitan-local  daily. 

I  Chart  .Area  2.  Good  pay.  benefits,  work- 
;  ing  conditions.  Box  110,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

^  BEAUTIl^lTL  HOME  AVAILABLE  for 
general  assignment  rei>orter  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  1.  Box  74,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

You  don’t  have  to  lie  pray  to  lie 
good.  Young,  bright  South  Florida 
a.m.  daily  nesnls  deskmen  and  re¬ 
porters  with  ideas  to  rounil  out  an 
aggressive  staff. 

If  you  feel  lioxed  in.  try  us!  Re¬ 
sume  and  salary  to  Jerry  Coffey, 
Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
131,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — 33302. 


OVER  $10,O0n-A-YE.\R  to  start.  We 
have  an  immevliate  ojiening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  deskman.  73,000  circulation, 
evening  daily.  S.'i-hour  week,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  educational  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  present  salary  and  references 
to  Box  80.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  PENNA.  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ings  for  copyreaders  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters.  Good  salaries,  lib¬ 
eral  fringe  benefits  and  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resume 
and  references,  along  with  expectevl 
starting  salary,  to  Box  79,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER-Planner-Contact-Media  man 
for  challenging  retail  advertising  man¬ 
agerial  post  with  Upper  South  agri¬ 
business  firm.  Familiarity  with  radio, 
newspaper  fields  essential:  some  travel. 
Ovngenial  associates.  Liberal  benefits. 
Write  Box  102,  Ed'tor  &  Puldisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  move  up  with  a  large 
progressive  Southern  newspaper  for  a 
sharp  person  who  has  exiierience  in 
handling  copy  plus  the  ability  to  make 
decisions.  Good  fringe  lienefits.  Salary 
commensurate  with  abilities  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
10."),  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Energetic  and  local¬ 
ly-minded  man  with  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  makeup,  to  take  ch.arge 
of  faltering  four-man  department  on 
aggressive  offset  daily  in  four-season 
sports  region,  east  central  area.  Write, 
including  story  clips  and  page  samples 
(or  photostats)  to  Box  111,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
Fast-growing  group  of  strong,  lively 
suburb.an  dailies  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  has  an  opening  for  a  strong, 
lively  copy  reader.  Must  have  basic 
experience — a  flair  for  writing  crisp, 
meaningful  heads — and  the  drive  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  rim.  Good  pay  and 
relatevl  benefits  in  an  area  that’s  un- 
excellevl  in  recre.ational,  evlucational 
and  cultural  advantages  ...  .a  good 
place  to  move  to  ...  .a  good  place  to 
stay.  Send  resume  including  military 
status  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  WRITER 

i  SUNDAY  ROTO  MAGAZINE  of  one 
of  America’s  ifreat  newspapers  nee<Is 
a  top-flipht  writer  who  can  produce 
briffhtly  written  and  carefully  re¬ 
searched  magazine  stories.  Send  tear 
sheets  of  published  work.  Excellent 
;  workinpT  conditions,  pood  climate  and 
'  chance  to  join  a  younp,  deilicated  team 
'  pro<lucinp  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
prestipious  Sunday  mapazines.  Box  120, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR  daily  newspaper. 

I  Monroe,  Wise.,  10,000  community:  6 
on  staff,  proup  newspaper ;  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Write  .\.V.  Lund. 
General  Mpr.,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon. 
.  HI.— 61021. 

COPY  EDITOR — Experiencefl,  for  p.m. 
I  of  115,000  circulation.  Call  Editor  or 
Manapinp  E<litor,  The  Flint  (Mich.) 

I  Journal.  (313)  234-7611. 


HAD  ENOUGH  WINTTO?  Immediate 
o|>eninp  for  appressive  younp  reiiorter 
in  Hawaii:  1-3  years*  experience:  col- 
lepe  T>referre<l.  Sen<l  complete  resume 
and  samples  of  work  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  by  airlmail  to:  General 
Manaper.  Hawaii  Tribune  Herald.  P.O. 
Box  767,  Hilo,  Hawaii  -  96720. 


EDITORIAL  EDITOR 
VV'e  are  seekinp  someone  with  the 
ability  to  direct  our  six-man  e<litorial 
staff  in  coverape  of  the  Illinois  lepis- 
latiirc,  state  reportinp  and  cnlitorial 
writinp  for  the  six  Lindsay-Schaub 
newspai>ers  servinp  167,000  subscril)ers. 

I  The  man  we  n«*ed  has  a  depree. 
Master’s  preferred,  and  a  solid  record 
.  of  accomplishment.  He  has  experience 
t  in  re|>ortinp.  e<litinp  and  supervisory 
experience.  E<litorial  writinp  ex|>eri- 
ence  necessary. 

‘  Job  located  in  Decatur,  Illinois.  Send 
'  resume  includinp  salary  requirement  to 
I  James  E.  Spanpler,  Lindsay-Schaub 
■  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  7S9,  Decatur, 
i  Ill.  62525. 

,  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  now  acceptinp 
applications  for  copyreatlers,  reporters, 
and  deskmen  for  all  dei>artments.  We 
are  especially  intereste<l  in  younp, 
bripht,  enerpetic  aitplicants.  Write  fully 
in  first  letter,  includinp  job  experi¬ 
ence  an<l  i^rson.al  data.  Work  samples 
are  welcome  but  cannot  \te  returne<l. 
Write:  Jack  Cort,  Assistant  Manapinp 
Editor,  The  Miami  News.  P.O.  Box 
515,  Miami,  Florida — 33152. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  WRITER  &  COPY  READER 
Experiences!  journalists  will  l>e  con- 
sislered  for  positions  on  morninp  and 
eveninp  staffs  of  metroiH)litan  daily. 
Lil)eral  frinpe  l»enefits,  conpenial  col- 
leapues.  No  smop  or  conpestion.  Clean 
r.ir  combinetl  with  metroi)olitan  ad- 
vantapes.  Contact :  Rol»ert  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Personnel  Mpr.,  Duluth  News  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Herald,  424  W.  1st  St., 
Duluth,  Minn. — 55801. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 
HEALTH  FIELD 

Seasonesl  writer 'editor  with  heavy  ex- 
l>erience  in  the  health  field  is  re¬ 
quires!  for  staff  position  with  the  lead- 
inp  journal  in  the  field  of  institu¬ 
tional  health  care.  Backpround  should 
include  knowledpe  of  institutional  ad¬ 
ministration.  manapement.  ami  'or  plan- 
ninp.  Position  involves  travel  and  con¬ 
tact  with  ]>ersons.  events,  and  trends 
in  the  health  field.  Candidate  must  be 
able  to  s|)en<l  50  ]>er  cent  or  more  of 
his  time  travelinp:  scheslule  his  own 
time  effectively  while  in  the  field  : 
carry  out  si>ecific  assipnments  via  con¬ 
tact.  reportinp.  sHlitinp,  feature  writ¬ 
inp.  interviews,  and  fsdlow-up  and 
leads;  develop  ])otential  authors  throuph 
I>ersonaI  contact  and  otherwise:  and 
assist  materially  in  the  planninp  and 
development  of  journal  articles.  Ability 
to  sense  meaninpful  situations  in  the 
field  and  to  respond  to  them  sensitively, 
accurately,  and  with  alacrity  is  im- 
r>ortant.  Maturity  of  judpment  and 
respect  for  deadlines  are  essential. 
Advantapes  include  oiitstandinp  l>enefits 
packape:  attractive*  headquaiiers:  and 
an  environment  of  competence  and  a 
hiph  depree  of  professionalism. 

F’or  further  particulars,  submit  letter 
and  <letaile<l  resume  to: 

R.  E.  Siemer 
Manapinp  Editor 
HOSPITALS.  Journal  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association 
840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicapo,  Illinois  60611 


I  DESK  EDITOR — Orepon  daily  neetls 
j  de^k  person  to  edit  local  copy,  wire, 
write  heads,  make-up.  5-days-a-week. 
j  New  plant  and  poinp  offset  by  end  of 
year.  Extremely  livable  area,  fresh 
I  air.  Up  to  $190.a-week.  Orepon,  Wash- 
'  inpton.  California  applicants  prefer- 
'  re<l.  Eilitor.  The  Daily  Astorian,  Box 
210,  Astoria,  Orep. — 97103. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  prize- 
winninp  weekly  coverinp  seven  small 
,  towns  in  Connecticut.  Beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  and  lake  repion  near  Berkshires. 

I  Job  has  hip  potential  as  present  efl- 
'  itor  and  publisher  plan  retirement. 

1  Startinp  salary  $150  ]h‘v  week.  Write 
•  Box  153,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  IS  BOOMING 

,  The  St.  Petersburp  Times.  Florida’s 
l)est  newspa|>er.  is  l<K)kinp  for  a  bripht, 

'  <'aj)able  rejKHter  interesteil  in  business 
■  and  financial  journalism.  You’ll  l>e 
the  third  man  on  a  3-man  staff  cover¬ 
inp  the  l)oominp  Suncoast  of  Flori<la. 
You’ll  train  un<ler  our  Business  Eil¬ 
itor,  Clay  Reeil.  who  was  a  News  Ed- 
i  itor  for  The  Wall  Strei*t  Journal  l»e- 
fore  joininp  us  last  yejir.  Your  m*at 
will  lie  substantive  and  meaninpful, 
no  puff  and  no  handouts.  You’ll  earn 
:  a  pooil  salary  and  enjoy  an  unl)eatahle 
'  packape  of  extras,  incluilinp  liberal 
vacation,  comprehensive  insurance. 

,  i>ension  plan,  profit-sharinp,  and 
I  quarterly  cost-of-livinp  Ismuses.  Add  to 
that  the  pleasure  of  livinp  and  work- 
inp  on  Florida’s  fabulous  Suncoast. 
.Send  resume,  clips,  and  salary  re- 
;  quirements  to:  Larr>'  Siepel,  Person¬ 
nel  Dept..  The  St.  Petersburp  Times, 
P.O.  Box  112,  St.  Petersburp,  Florida 
I  —33731. 
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Editorial 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
wante<I  by  20,000  circulation  midwest- 
ern  daily.  Opiwrtunity  to  write  on 
Iwal,  national  and  international  ed¬ 
itorial  subjects.  Hamlle  layout  and 
nationally  famous  columnists’  material. 
Growing  city  of  2o, 000-^30. (»00.  Write 
giving  full  background,  including  e<i- 
ucation,  salary  exiK*cted  and  other  in- 
fonnation  relevant  to  the  iK)sition.  Box 
164,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  for  rei)orto- 
rial  beats  on  Connecticut  a.m.-i).m. 
daily.  Top  pay.  l)enefits  for  37L\-hour 
w’ork  week.  Write  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS — We  are  the  country’s 
most  exciting  business  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization.  Transfers  have  created 
oi>enings  on  one  of  our  dailies  for  ex¬ 
perienced  deskmen.  Ex<’ellent  fringe 
l>enefits,  regular  iR*ri(Hlic  salary  re¬ 
views — a  growth  career  opportunity. 
We  are  in  Zone  2.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Box  loT,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK 
OpiK>rtunity  for  experienced  copy- 
reader  on  stimulating  ME&S  news- 
paj»er  in  one  of  our  fastest-growing 
metropolitan  areas.  Won<lerlul  facilities 
for  e<lucation.  recreation,  culture  and 
healthful  living.  Apply  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
DISPATCH  &  PIONEER  PRESS 
63  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — .7.7101 

EDITOR,  man  or  woman,  for  excel¬ 
lent  5-djiy  computerized  olTset  profit- 
sharing  daily  and  weekly.  Take  pic¬ 
tures,  write,  make-up :  two  others  on 
staff.  Be  your  own  boss  and  make 
your  own  mistakes.  Tom  Mills,  Mills 
Publications.  Hf>o|>eston.  III. — 60942. 
Phone  collect  (217)  2S3-.7111. 


UKI.P  Vi  ANTED 

Op  vrutors — Machinists 

BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  languaKe  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Goo<l  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispen¬ 
sable.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

ooo.ie. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  3.5 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


HELP  WANTED 

P  ressmen— -Stereotypers 

COMBINATION 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Exirerienced  daily  newspaper ;  1  day 
opening ;  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men;  36*4  hour  week 
days;  3o-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Contact: 
Edward  Toll.  The  Waukegan  News-Sun. 
100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan.  Ill. 
—60085. 


WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  union  commercial  and  newspaper 
shop.  Need  thoroughly  competent  or¬ 
ganizer,  knowledgeable  in  all  phases. 
Immediate  opening.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEIT»J12^ED 

Printers 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Bixcellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


MACHINLST — Composing  Room  Ma-  . 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right  ; 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent: 
situ.ation.  Must  lie  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elro<ls. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for  ’ 
36(4  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer. 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukegan.  Illinois  60085. 

!  LINO  OPERATOR— Model  32  ad  ma- 
'  chine.  Top  salary,  all  lienefits.  Oiien 
i  shop:  Midwest.  Write  Box  2045,  Editor 
i  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa- < 
tion,  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  iiension- — other  lienefits.  Elek- 
tron.  Comets,  Justape,  TTS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4.  $198.00.  Write  or  call  Com- 
Iiosing  Room  Supt.,  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tions,  V'allejo,  Calif.— 94590.  (AC  707)  i 
614-4121. 


ALUAROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Helen,  N.  Mex.— 
87002. 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
I  week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com- 
1  plete  background  and  references. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


=  Name- 


.Addrcss- 

City _ 

State - 


Miscellaneous 

OPENING  IN  PKNNSYLVANLA— all 
tyi>es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Ass<K*iation.  2717  North 
Front  Street,  Harrisburjr,  Pa. — 17110. 


Operators— Machinists  i 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM.  ! 
Permanent  situation.  Must  be  experi-  i 
enced  on  TTS,  Elrods,  Comets,  Mixers. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
including  excellent  pension  program. 
Open  shop.  Frank  Hoenig,  The  News- 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094,  (AC 
219)  942-2100. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
35-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183 ;  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  be  experienced  in 
TTS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 
7111. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential,  need  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant; 
open  shop:  good  wages;  excellent  fringe 
lienefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr., 
Record  Stockman,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6553. 


Pressmen^—Stereotypers 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaiier  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week:  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  p:iy,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


-Zip  Code- 


By- 


=  Classification 


Copy 


LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation  i 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com-  , 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting  ! 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni-  | 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  ’The  Ad-  ! 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48883;  or  i 
’phone  (419)  447-4455. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
neede<l  by  Florida  Coast  daily.  New 
Urbanite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact:  T.  A.  O’Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News.  1075  Central  Avenue.  Naples. 
Florida — 33940;  or  ’phone  (813)  649- 
3161. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (di.splay,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  Ail  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement ;  relocation  ex¬ 
pense  :  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4821). 


WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.G.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


UP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews. 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  5.  Write,  giving  'phone 
number  so  you  can  be  interviewed  by 
’phone.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEAU’ITFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37(6  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  ’The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journ.al,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
— 33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


SOU’THWESTERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
needs  experienced  offset  pressman.  8- 
unit  Cottrell  V  22.  Other  publications 
and  commercial  work  involved.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan.  Write  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


j  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

g  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

H  Mail  to: 

g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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HELP  Vt  AiNTED 

Printers 


HELP  WAIVTED 

Production 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION  MEN  1 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with  | 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations: 

’/4-hour  5-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call  | 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher.  East  , 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  E'ourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio— 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that  | 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12  1 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor-  ' 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei-  t 
l>erger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED  j 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in  | 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  .300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson.  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

MECHANICAL  PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover.  Mass. — 01845. 


NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVER  for  ex-  i 
panding  cold-type  oijeration  ;  color  ex-  I 
perience  helpful :  night.  Journeyman 
scale.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Modern,  1 
progressive  plant.  Fine  Midwest  city.  | 
Box  2039,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 


AD-COMPOSITOR,  coUI-type.  Zone  2  | 
weekly  ch.ain.  Box  95,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  I 

M.^N  to  take  full  charge  of  Camera  I 
and  Plate-Making  room  in  busy  daily-  1 
oiieration  plant.  Contact  Al)e  Kofman,  I 
Times-Star,  Alame<l.a,  Calif. — 94.501.  ! 


PRODUCTION  FOREMAN— Growing 
offset  semi-weekly  newspaper  in  Area 
2.  Experienced  cold-type  composition 
through  web  offset  presses.  Must  be 
cost-conscious,  willing  to  work  and 
supervise.  Ideal  position  for  man  pres¬ 
ently  No.  1,  or  second  man  looking  to 
move  up.  All  replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  27.  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating 
qualifications,  salary  requirements  and 
jiersonal  background. 

THE^NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man,  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  or  background  in  offset  and  photo 
composition,  to  aid  us  in  our  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  He  would  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  General  Manager. 
The  Herald  is  a  six-evening  single  edi¬ 
tion  daily  with  a  growing  circulation 
of  34,000  located  in  General  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

If  you  feel  you  can  qualify  for  this 
interesting  and  challenging  position 
then  write:  Lindsley  Wellman,  General 
Manager,  Herald,  New  Britain.  Conn. 
06050. 


BI-LINGUAL?  I 

TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR 
FOR  HEMISPHERIC  I 

NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  | 

A  challenging  career  awaits  a  news-  j 
paper  executive  with  sound  back-  I 
ground  in  both  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction.  New  York-based,  the  posi-  I 
tion  entails  travel  to  South  and  I 
Central  America,  and  the  planning  | 
and  conducting  of  seminars  on 
newspaper  production  and  news  op¬ 
erations.  Complete  fluency  in  both 
Spanish  and  English  is  essential. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Write 
in  complete  confidence,  enclosing  re¬ 
sume,  to  Box  68,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
needed  for  progressive  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  web  offset  plant.  Call  Mr. 
Paradis  (213)  377-6877. 


Promotion 


WE  HAVE 

A  NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
PROMOTING  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  now  we  nee<I  the  m.anager 
who  can  promote  it.  Challenging  op¬ 
portunity  as  promotion  manager  on 
Metro  daily  in  East  available  to  person 
with  ideas,  strong  in  writing,  capable 
of  initiating  and  carrying  out  promo¬ 
tion  progr.-uns  in  news,  advertising  and 
circulation.  Salary  open.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  references  to  Box 
142,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
confidential. 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  to  handle  | 
all  public  relations  for  ‘Old  Orchard 
Shopping  Center.’  Help  plan  center-  ' 
wide  advertising,  and  organize  promo-  | 
tions,  including  art  show,  concert  j 
series.  (Tiallenging  opportunity  for  j 
young  woman  with  some  experience  in  I 
public  relations.  Salary  o|>en.  Write  M.  j 
Fischer,  125  Old  Orchard  Arcade, 

Skokie.  111. — 60076. _  | 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly-  : 
wood)  newspapers  need  Promotion 
Man.ager  (advertising  sales,  circulation 
sales)  promotion  personnel.  See  our  ad 
under  'Display  Advertising.’ 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
NEEDS  A 

CARRIER  PROMOTION  EXPERT 

If  you  can  generate  ideas  by  the  dozen  .  .  . 

If  you  can  write  with  color  and  zest  .  .  . 

If  you've  had  at  least  two  year's  experience  in  creating  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  .  .  . 

.  .  .  then  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  There  are  exciting  opportunities 
•or  you  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  promotion  department.  Here's 
your  chance  to  demonstrate  your  talent  in  America's  most  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  market.  We  offer  a  top  starting  salary,  plenty  of 
room  to  move  up,  and  a  job  that  has  all  the  fringes  including  three 
week's  vacation  after  a  year's  employment. 

If  you  qualify,  write  in  a  hurry  to: 

Les  Bridges 

I  Circulation  Promotion  Manager 

j  Room  770,  Chicago  Tribune,  435  N.  Michigan  Chicago  6061  I 
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CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Manager 
needed  at  Gannett  Rochester  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Excellent  opportunity  for  appli¬ 
cant  who  likes  variety,  writing ;  e.xcel- 
lent  l>enefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  now  to  Vince  Spezzano,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y. — 
14614. 


DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION 
Leading  metro  health  organization  seek¬ 
ing  individual  to  direct  its  PR  program. 
Edit  publications,  news  releases;  build 
on  going  program  with  members  and 
public.  Direct  resume  to  R.D.  Krause, 
Chicago  Hospital  Council,  840  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  III. — 60611. 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MAN.VGElt 
State’s  largest  newspapers  in  Zone  3 
seek  young  man  to  head  3-person  pro¬ 
motion  department.  He  will  help  pre¬ 
pare  promotion  ads,  build  sales  pre-  I 
sentations  to  advertisers,  keep  tabs  on  ! 
the  area’s  economic  i>ulse,  provide  ad  ■ 
staff  with  B.  of  A.  and  related  sales  I 
material  and  generally  help  lineage  | 
keep  moving  at  an  all-time  high.  He 
should  be  age  25  to  30,  college-^ucated,  I 
with  two  or  more  years’  c.xperience  in  | 
advertising  promotion  or  at  least  a  ^ 
working  knowledge  thereof.  Send  re-  | 
sume  of  background  and  salary  range. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  108,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


=  Major  suburban-Chicago  com- 
pany  needs  writer-editor  with 
==  industrial  communications  ex- 
perience  for  public  relations 
staff. 

Responsibilities  include  devel- 
opment  and  editing  of  com- 
=  pany  and  employee  publica¬ 
ns  tions,  community  affairs,  other 
industrial  and  internal  com- 
=  munication  functions.  Little 
travel. 

Swing  into  the  70's  with  young, 
aggressive,  5-man  staff  in  in- 
teresting,  growing  business.  J- 
degree  preferred,  but  ability 
to  write  quality  material  most 
important.  Opportunity  to  grow 
with  progressive  company.  No. 
I  in  its  field. 

=  Send  complete  resume  includ- 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box 
127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  Department  , 
of  major  university  desires  feature  : 
writer/news  editor.  Great  opportunity  j 
to  grow  with  institution.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits ;  job  security.  $9-$10,000.  I 
Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


REPORTER 
TO  SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS  , 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000  i 

and  $12,000  ...  ! 

And  if  you’re  a  news  or  feature  I 

writer  on  a  daily  ...  I 

And  if  you’re  ready  to  start  I 

earning  more  money  on  the 
public  relations  side  ... 

Then  rush  us  your  resume.  i 

As  the  leading  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several  I 

searches  on  tap  for  giant  j 

blue  chip  corporations  and 
PR  agencies  in  the  N.Y.  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management.  I 
EDWIN  B.  STERN  AGENCY  I 

IS  E.  48  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  | 


NO.  2  MAN— Versatile  writer  and  ed¬ 
itor  with  initiative  to  head  news  op¬ 
erations  and  edit  some  publications  at 
liberal  arts,  coeducational  college.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Thurlow  O.  Cannon,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  St.  Lawrence  University, 
Canton,  New  York  13617. 


DIRECTOR — Office  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  -To  direct  public  relations,  news 
bureau  and  publications  at  major 
urban  university  in  Midwest.  Must  have 
previous  e.\|)erience:  writing  back¬ 
ground  and  ^ucational  public  relations 
helpful.  Must  direct  staff  and  admin¬ 
ister  department.  Send  resume  and  in¬ 
formation.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Salesmen 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  FIRM  in 
newspaiier  industry  nee<ls  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspai)er  advertising.  Prefer 
person  with  l)Oth  local  and  national 
advertising  experience.  Position  calls 
for  top  man  with  ability  to  tra%el  and 
s«‘ll  to  top  companies  in  various  in- 
•lustries.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I’ERSOI^.L^AVA^BLE 

Academic 

WIRE  SERVICE  MAN.  29,  A.B.,  7 
years’  covering  top  iiolitical-govern- 
ment  scene,  seeks  .academic  spot  in¬ 
volving  advising-assisting-teaching  with 
pursuit  of  M.A.  J-teaching  eventual 
goal.  If  intelligence,  experience,  talent, 
dedication,  references,  motivation  count 
—contact  me.  Box  i:!l.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 

GENERAL  ALL  'ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 

From  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Excellent  experience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and 
property  management.  Can  handle 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9,  but  will  consider 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL/PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Fully  experienced  letterpress,  offset  op¬ 
erations;  also  all  phases  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  Presently  employed  large  corpora¬ 
tion.  Young,  energetic,  capable;  15 
years’  newspaper  and  job  shop.  Avail¬ 
able  30  days.  Zone  2.  Box  101,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
of  under  15,000  daily  seeks  similar  po¬ 
sition  with  larger  newspaper.  Desire 
career  and  financial  growth.  Invest¬ 
ment  capabilities.  Broad  experience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Major  expansion,  remodeling  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Converted  to  cold  type,  web 
offset.  Recognized  nationally  as  one  of 
the  best  its  size.  Active  in  civic,  state, 
national  organizations.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Reswly  now.  Superior  aware  of 
this  ad.  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAST  YEAR  I  gave  my  publisher  40% 
more  revenue  and  33%  more  linage 
than  were  ever  record^  at  his  news¬ 
paper!  No  gimmicks,  no  juggling  ._  .  . 
just  hard  work  and  sound  planning. 
I  have  seven  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  management  positions  in  both  re¬ 
tail  and  cLossified  on  loM  to  lOOM 
newspapers,  have  managed  an  in¬ 
dustrial  offset  printing  operation  and 
worked  in  the  cost  department  of  a 
nationally-known  construction  firm.  I 
am  seeking  an  administrative  position 
in  a  chain  operation  with  opportunity. 
Box  139,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  1970 


Personnel  Aveileble 


Administrative 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Editorial  I  Editorial  Free-Lance 


MANAGEMENT  YOUNG  MAN,  7  years’  PR  and  news-  j  REPORTER,  33,  seeks  challenge  on  ASSIGNMENTS  WANTED :  N.Y.  area. 

Background  includes  advertising  and  paper,  journalism  degrees — bored  in  j  spirit^  weekly  or  small  daily.  BA  Six  years’  experience  business  magazine, 

editorial:  excellent  mechanical  knowl-  present  job — seeks  writing  job  in  big  j  (English),  stable,  5  years’  experience —  I  daily  newspaper,  radio  writing.  Box  81, 

e<lge.  Now  successfully  operating  a  city  or  overseas.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Pub-  I  weekly,  magazine,  radio.  Like  govern-  i  Editor  &  Publisher, 

chain  of  weekly  newspapers,  job  shops  lisher.  ment,  editorial,  features:  know  camera,  . 

and  central  printing  plant.  In  total - darkroom.  (703)  347-1411.  r-- - - - - — ^ — - - — ■ — 

charge  for  absentee  owner.  Looking  Ambitious,  bright  WOMAN  RE- - ;  ’  Photoeranhy 

for  letter  geographic  location  and  big-  PORTER,  ‘.5,  experienced  in  police,  SPORTS  WRITER,  talented  young — 1-  _ _ _ 

ger  challenge.  Box  132,  Editor  &  Pub-  general  assignment  and  feature  writ-  year  experience,  top  J-school  grad—  toi-tjvt  « r  Tcrr. 

lisher.  ing.  Available  February  1.  Box  36,  Ed-  '  seeks  iK>sition  in  Southwest,  Far  West  *  HOrOJOLRNALIST-  LIT  69  grad 

- - itor  &  Publisher.  or  South.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher.  "J*''.  Photography,  looking  for 

CAN  YOU  PUT  15  YEARS  daily  -  - -  - - - challenging  position  with  newspaper. 

weekly  and  metro  daily  exi>erience  as  PRIZE- WINNING  WRITER-EDITOR  VETERAN  DESKMAN  seeks  copy  edit-  mag^ine,  or  college.  No  military  ob- 

CAM,  retail  manager,  national  and  20  years’  experience  as  editor,  column-  ing  spot  on  smail  or  medium  daily  uBation.  Can  do  quality  control,  lay- 

promotion  experience — hot  and  cold—  ist,  feature  and  editorial  writer,  foreign  a.m.,  or  p.m.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Box  167,  desi^i  color.  3  years’ 


promotion  experience — hot  and  cold—  ist,  feature  and  editorial  writer,  foreign  a.m.,  or  p.m.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Box  167, 

to  use  on  your  daily?  Early  30’s,  $13-M  correspondent,  seeks  challenge  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

plus.  Areas  .5-7-8.  Available  June.  Box  first-rate  newspaper  or  magazine.  —  - - 

141,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  Fluent  German.  Box  67,  Editor  &  Pub-  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  editor-re- 

-  - - lisher.  porter-photographer,  37.  seeks  manag- 

CREATIVE  PHOTOJOURNALIST  with - - - ing  editor’s  job  small  daily  or  bi- 

two  college  degrees,  5  years’  metro-  SHOPPING  EARLY — Good  writer,  23,  weekly.  Background:  staff  writer,  as- 


Editor  &  Publisher.  experience.  Glenn  R.  Showalter, 

—  - - 2.516(2  N.  56th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  editor-re-  —50:510. 

porter-photographer,  37.  seeks  manag-  _ 7";: — ZT - 

ing  editor’s  job  smail  daily  or  bi-  PHOTOfiR.M  HER  OR  PIX  EDITOR 
weekly.  Background:  staff  writer,  as-  23  years  experience,  color  ads,  locale 


IKilitan  newspaper  experience — strong  will  graduate  June  with  history  B.A.  ]  sistant  e<litor  monthly  city  magazine:  Promotions,  features,  architectual. 
picture  background  -desires  position  on  Two  years’  full-time  on  35M  daily:  also  i  reporter-photographer  p.m.  daily:  news  I  lair  for  impressionism.  By  assign- 
management  level  in  a  field  related  to.  some  small  offset  time.  Extensive  photo,  i  editor  small  daily,  weekly.  Have  cam-  toent  or  full-time:  relocate.  Art  Gross- 
or  an  extension  of  photojournalism,  layout  experience  plus  some  broadcast,  era,  strobe:  do  darkroom  work.  Box  ’  4 railways  Dr..  St.  Louis. 

Box  160,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Married,  draft  no  problem.  Interested  137,  Editor  &  Publisher.  — 6.3111. 

all  fields.  Now  in  college  PR  slot.  Mike  —  - - - 


Cartoonists 


Christensen,  1349  Redmond  Circle,  B-1,  PRIZE- WINNING  woman  repoi-ter/ed- 


Rome,  Ga. — 30161. 


itor  available  to  write  special  editions, 
liook  length  biographies,  family  his- 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


I-OTTOOT  A  T  /A,  Tjrr/XCVXTIC-C  u  REPORTER /ED ITO R  seeks  gocxl  spot  tories,  etc.  Box  143,  Editor  &  Pul>-  PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 

EDITOR  AL  CARTOONIST,  humorous.  N.Y.C.  Excellent  paper-wire  seiwice  Usher.  ^^.fshes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5  or 

ex^nence:  degree.  Box  83.  Editor  - -  9.' Prefe\\""toTunTt  Golfo^  (I;ttreto 


imlitan  daily.  Box  78,  E<litor  &  Pub-  Publisher, 
lisher.  _ _ _ 


REPORTER— 3  years’  in  government  iq  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
and  court  reportinjr.  Younff  woman  J-  &  Publisher. 


41  *  I-  •  YOUNG  MAN — euergetic  both  mental-  prad.  now  on  Northwest  daily,  seeks 

CARTOONIST  seeks  liyo-wire  oppor-  |y  and  physically — background  in  Jour-  daily  or  weekly.  Box  146,  Editor  &  WEB  OFFSET  rnm 

Now  comfortably  employed.  ,  nalism  and  printing,  has  dreams  but  Publisher.  age  I”  desires  nos 

Will  relocate  anywhere.  Am  national  '  no  money,  wants  to  leam  to  run  an<l  - - - - CLp™ 

aw;ard-winner.  Box  76,  Editor  &  Pub-  eventually  own  weekly.  Prefers  North  DESKMAN- WRITER  seeks  position  Editor  &  Publisher 

lisher.  Carolina,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  with  small 'medium  Midwest  daily.  28: 

_ _ _ _  22522,  Fort  Worth,  Texas — 76122.  4  years*  experience;  college;  music  

- - - - background ;  can  handle  reviews.  Box  *>  . 

(.irculation  MANAGING  EDITOR  21M  seeks  fresher  I4«i.  Editor  &  Publisher.  rrin\ 

^ opportunity  in  similar  position.  Can  ‘do- - - - - 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently  't-a'l’  prize-winning  style.  .34.  family.  RET*ORTER  AD-COMPOSITOR.  hot  and  cold ; 


WEB  OFF’SET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  position.  19  years’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 


employed:  ambitious:  energetic  Family  Permanent.  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Government  graduate  student  at  Harv-  mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  560 
man  with  5  years’  valuable  experience.  newspaper  experience,  seeks  and  Linofilm.  13  years  in  trade.  Family 

Strong  in  carrier  promotion  and  ‘Little  4  UF-lKOll  KEI  UKlEKS  job  as  a  reporter  or  rewnteman  in  man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 

Merchant  Plan.*  Knows  ABC  and  is  offering  exclusive  news  and  feature  the  Boston  area.  Box  158,  Editor  &  1859,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

cost-conscious.  Desire  to  locate  in  Zone  coverage  of  nuto  and  related  industries.  Publisher. 

7  or  8  with  small  or  medium-size  daily.  ^'1  experienced  in  business  and  tech-  ■  ^  T  SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  Man- 

Box  34,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  nic,a  reporting,  specializing  in  new  con-  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  reporter-eil-  ager- Medium  or  small  d^ly-  or  ^oup 

- -  ventional  and  performance  morlels.  de-  itor.  5  years’  experience,  seeks  new  o^ratior  Web  offset  or  hot  m^l 

ENERGETIC  CM.  19  years’  experience  f'K"-  prmiuction,  marketing,  tooling  and  challenge,  new  location.  Box  163,  Ed-  Box  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

in  promotion,  ABC  and  “Little  Mer-  ao7j‘)c'^  I  *  Publisher.  - 

chant  Plan.”  Can  .show  proven  results.  Guardian  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48 — 6.  - - -  vc-icr!  t  TCTreirmtiDii'ee  axt 

Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  but  will  consider - -  EDITOR-WRITER,  Woman,  32.  J-grad.  LErTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 

others.  Resume  on  request.  Write  Box  EDITOR^VIRE  EDI'TOR- Bar-  5  years’  experience  newsp.aper,  news  metro 

75  Eiiitor  &  Publisher  '  **^5^  Tassler,  ex-N.Y.  Journal-American  magazine,  public  relations.  Prefer  operation.  Would  Bnve  no  fear  of 

_ _  _ _ 1  _ _ and  Newark  Star-Ledger,  now  writer-  Zone  7  and  8.  Box  133,  Editor  &  Pul>-  'earning  offset.  Seeks  foreman  s  posi- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  15  editor  all-news  N.Y.  radio  station,  lisher.  |  ^'on.  Box  li49.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

years  in  Little  Merchant,  Counselor  eager  to  return  to  newspaper  work. - , 

System,  Motor  Routes,  ABC  .and  budget  First-class  copyreader:  also  good  man  EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER,  26.  30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  20  as 

preparation:  heavy  on  promotion:  top  e**  wire  desk.  Looking  for  job  as  nm  with  MA  (Journalism)  seeks  relocation  I  working_  foreman,  letterpress,  small 

producer.  Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher,  man  on_  A-1  newspaper.  PreferrM  on  P.M.  Box  136,  Editor  &  Pulilisher.  j  daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 

- -  cities:  Washington,  Boston.  Hartford. - 1  including  maintenance,  resume  on  re- 

CIRCULATI ON-PROMOTION  Manag-  'If  you’re  close  to  these  cities.  I’ll  vr AXAniNG  F'.dttor  quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ _ !  cities:  W’ashington,  Boston,  Hartford, _ 

CIRCULATION-PROMOTION  Manag-  you’re  close  to  these  cities.  I’ll  MANAGING  EDITOR  I  Quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

£wiiL.’“gr.sr  iiiss;  iSf™  t.T.«,sr";ad  '  • - — - 

Bill.,  A  P.hll.h.r.  "  tS  '  — — — _ 

aRCULA'nON  MANAGER  wishes  to  Washington.  Hartford:  Let  me  hear  ^  xaaxta^ta,, 

relocate  in  larger  or  more  rapidly-  from  you.  Thanks  very  much.  Barney  I:*-’  Editor  &.  .  PRODLCTION  MANAGER  or  coordi- 

expanding  area:  20  years*  experience  in  Tassler.  100  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  rupusner. _  nator,  10  years  all  phases  of  offset 

all  phases;  well-known  in  the  field  as  Y. — 11201.  (212)  875-6924.  Keep  trying.  .  newspaper  pr^uction,  including  heavy 

top  circulator;  will  consider  medium-  — — — — — — — - -  COPY  KDITOR  with  makeup  back-  i  commercial.  Excellent  references.  Box 

size  daily,  group  of  small  dailies,  or  EXPERIENCED.  WELL-EDUCATED  ground  and  extensive  exper|ence  in  I  116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
a.ssistant  on  larger  metropolitan.  Con-  young  man  seeks  managing  editor’s  foreign  news  area.  Box  161,  Editor  &  ' 

fidential  resume  on  request.  Box  156,  post  on  small  daily.  Box  91.  Editor  &  Publisher.  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

iKdlitor  &  Publisher.  Publisher.  ' - available  June  1.  Heavy  experience  on 

- - PRIZF3-WGNNING  REPORTER,  29,  maintenance.  Can.  and  will,  improve 

- — - - -  WRITER-OF-AI.L-WORK,  36.  needs  author  of  one  book,  getting  restless  on  your  product.  Deliver  on  time  at  reason- 

Display  Advertising  challenge.  Strong  experience  aerospace  desk.  W’ould  like  to  write  and  travel,  able  cost.  Presently  employed  as  Me- 

' — - — - -  and  earth  sciences,  ad  art  and  copy-  Prefer  Zones  5,  S  or  9.  Box  148,  Ed-  chanical  Superintendent.  Chart  Area  9 

i“OMFJ-AND-GET-ME  ad  manager-di-  writing — all  media.  Making  $lj,00(i+.  itor  &  Publisher.  preferrerl.  Box  89,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

i  ector  medium-size  daily.  Real  sales  Samples,  resume  on  request.  Box  93,  ‘  ~ZZ 

■pro’  and  staff  leader.  'Top  references.  Editor  &  Publisher.  WORD  WHIZ — Nellie  Bly  daring:  GOING  OFTSET?  Experienced  manager 

i’.ox  162,  Editor  &  Publisher.  . .  mercurial,  original.  Desire  newspaper  available  for  short  term.  Can  supervise 

EDITOR,  J-GRAD:  under  30.  Family,  opportunity  under  guiding  light.  Ma-  and  coordinate  your  complete  conver- 

- -  Mow  managing  erlitor  of  semi-metro,  ture,  se.nsoned  troojier.  Temperate  sion.  including  the  training  of  all  per- 

Editorial  Box  98,  Editor  &  Publisher.  climate.  Box  147,  Editor  &  Publisher,  sonnel.  Top  personal  references  avail- 


Family  of  top.  money-making  trade  j _ 

magazines,  10  years’  newspaper  ex-  >  'P  P  “ 

perience,  seeks  editorial /manage-  Production 

ment  position.  Prefer  consumer  or  ^ - - — ' — — ^ 

trade  m.agazine.  Box  152.  Editor  &  !  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  coordi- 
Publisher.  ■  nator,  10  years’  all  phases  of  offset 

- newspaper  production,  including  heavy 

COPY  EDITOR  with  makeup  back-  i  commercial.  Excellent  references.  Box 


i’.ox  162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


climate.  Box  147,  Editor  &  Publisher,  sonnel.  Top  personal  references  avail- 
- - -  able.  Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HTORIAL  EXECUTIVE _ 20  years’  GIVE  YOU  headlines  with  Lord’s  EXPERIENCED  WRITER.  3).  wants 

perience  includes  copy  desk  chief  Prayer  on  head  of  a  pin:  tight,  clean  slot  with  population 'enviornmental  con-  PRODLCTION  MANAGER  serving 
V^s  slot  wire^itof  state  editor  editing:  good  makeup.  Zones  1.  trol  organization.  Box  159,  Editor  &  with  third  daily  s^ks  b  per  job. 

onV  2.  $]^2.0M  mito^ri.  2L  2  ^  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher.  Mature  broad  experience  all  size  pa- 

or  &  Publisher. - If?  = . 


1  ‘  -  PHOTOJOURNALIST  (L.L.B.)  seeks 

ELIABLE  NEWSMAN  seeks  connec-  challenging  opening.  Newspaper  and 
daily,  ^nes  3,  4.  business  magazine  experience :  rim 
’■'v  aualifierl :  heavy  on  features.  Will  re- 


Free^^Lance 

YOUR  M.\N  TN  LONDON 


Mature,  broad  experience  all  size  pa- 
l>ers ;  hot  and  cold  plus  conversion. 
Box  144,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


V  _  j.A  7  - '  ,  quaiineo  ;  neavy  on  leauures.  win  rt*-  ivijXiN  irj  - - 

locate  at  own  expense.  Box  107.  Editor  XT.S.  reporter,  10  years*  experience. 

‘  ®  *  &  Publisher.  will  supply  top  news,  features  from  COLLEGE/COMPANY  PR  POST 

uniisner. _  _ _  Britain,  Europe.  F’ast,  quality  work  sought  by  editor-writer,  29.  Publica- 

(ELIGION  REPORTED  seeks  job  with  COPY  EDITOR— 4S— 24  years’  e.xperi-  written  to  suif  your  special  needs,  tions.  graphics,  weekly  and  daily  news- 

ravel.  Six  years’  writing  experience,  ence  ranging  from  weeklies  to  metro  Write:  European  News  Service.  L*”  ■  |  "aiier  experience;  J-degree;  veteran, 

achelor  of  divinity,  journalism  de-  dailies:  also  worked  on  sports  desk.  100  New  Cavendish  St.,  I.nndon  \*  1.  :  Zones  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box  97,  Editor  & 


ees.  Box  3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  RolM'rt  U.  Brown 

Credit  to  ASNE 

If  complete  trust  and  under¬ 
standing  is  ever  achieved  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States — if  that  final  and 
ultimate  thaw  ever  comes — the 
diplomats  of  the  two  nations 
will  have  to  share  the  credit 
with  numerous  officers,  directors 
and  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Etlitors. 

The  group  of  11  Soviet  edi¬ 
tors,  members  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Journalists,  who  have 
just  arrived  in  the  U.S.  for  a 
three-week  tour,  is  the  third 
group  to  come  here  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  ASNE.  \  similar  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  editors,  members  of 
ASNE,  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
for  17  days  late  last  summer. 
Even  though  the  arrangements 
were  worked  out  by  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  had  to  be  because 
of  travel  restrictions  apjdied  by 
each  country,  the  idea  came 
from  the  editors,  was  promoted 
by  them,  and  they  are  acting  as 
hosts  in  cities  from  coast  to 
coast. 

A  previous  20-day  visit  by  11 
Soviet  editors  to  the  U.S.  oc¬ 
curred  in  June  1961,  arranged 
for  by  officers  i)f  .ASNE.  The 
following  June.  13  American 
editors  spent  almost  an  equal 
amount  of  time  touring  the 
U.S.S.R. 


The  arrival  of  the  current 
group  of  Soviet  editors  was  on 
January  19,  almost  25  years  to 
the  day  after  the  departure 
from  New  York  City  of  an 
ASNE  mission  around  the 
world,  including  Soviet  Russia, 
with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
freedom  of  information  in  the 
l)ostwar  woi’ld. 

The  mission  had  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  ASNE  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  its  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Nov.  28,  1944.  “Looking 
forward  to  the  restoration  of  in¬ 
ternational  communication  on  a 
peace  basis,”  the  fonnal  resolu¬ 
tion  stated,  “ASNE  today  in¬ 
vited  reciprocal  declarations  by 
the  United  States  government 
and  all  other  governments, 
press,  radio  and  other  media  of 
information,  embracing  the 
right  of  the  people  to  read  and 
hear  news  without  hindrance. 
The  society  urges  the  removal 
of  all  political,  economic  and 
military  barriers  to  the  freedom 
of  world  information.” 

Peace  didn’t  come  as  soon  as 
anticipated  but  the  three-man 
ASNE  mission  took  off  from 


New  York  City  Jan.  10,  1945. 
The  late  Wilbur  Forrest,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Trihinte,  was  chairman 
of  the  ASNE  Committee  on 
World  Freedom  of  Information 
and  leader  of  the  group.  Carl 
W.  Ackerman,  then  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  who  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  80th  birthday,  is  the 
only  survivor  of  the  group.  The 
third  member  was  the  late 
Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  .4t- 
lanta  Constitution. 

They  visited  22  cities  in  11 
major  countries  (they  were  in 
the  Soviet  Union  from  March 
5  to  March  19  sacrificing  at 
least  five  of  those  days  because 
of  weather  and  transportation 
problems)  traveling  some  40,000 
miles  and  arriving  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  April  27. 

That  was  just  in  time  for  the 
organizational  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  which  opened  in 
San  Francisco  that  week. 

President  Roo.sevelt  had  died 
while  the  group  was  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  annual  meeting  of 
ASNE  was  cancelled  for  1945. 
The  war  ended  in  Europe  in 
May.  It  was  an  historic  period. 

The  committee  reported  to  the 
ASNE  board  of  directors  in 
Washington  on  June  10.  Be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  membership 
meeting,  E&P  volunteered  to 
print  the  committee’s  report  in 
full  and  disseminate  it  around 
the  world.  The  board  accepted 
our  offer  and  the  report  was 
published  in  a  special  28-page 
supplement  on  June  18,  1945, 
two  days  after  our  regular  issue 
of  June  16. 

Three  top  Soviet  editors  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program  of  the 
annual  ASNE  meeting  in  April 
1946. 


world  sit  down  to  negotiate  the 
instruments  of  peace  it  is  pat¬ 
ent  that  freedom  of  the  press  in¬ 
ternationally  is  an  important 
part  of  any  enduring  peace  in 
the  kind  of  world  we  live  in; 
that  there  are  edi.x)rs  all  over 
the  world  who  understand  this 
and  who  will  fight  \\'ith  words 
to  accomplish  it;  that  many 
statemen  from  the  heads  of 
government  down  are  already 
convinced  of  it  and  will  lend 
their  influence  for  it;  that  there 
are  others  who  have  given  it 
mere  lip  service  and  will  seek 
to  avoid  it.  .  .  . 

“Perhaps  the  seeds  sown  by 
your  committee  will  grow  and 
flourish,  some  more  readily  than 
others,  but  in  the  end  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  all  nations  will  know 
each  other  better  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  nations  may  be  more 
readily  understood  through  a 
truer  and  freer  flow  of  news.” 

History  has  shown  that  these 
thi’ee  idealistic  men,  and  many 
of  their  ASNE  contemporaries, 
were  more  optimistic  than  was 
warranted.  World  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  has  not  been  pro¬ 
tected  nor  guaranteed  by  inter¬ 
national  treaU,  as  was  hoped. 
But  ASNE  has  not  given  up 
tr>  ing  to  bring  about  an  under- 

Piililzer  prize  money 
given  for  scholarship 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  staff 
has  giv'en  its  1968  Pulitzer  Prize 
$1,000  cash  award  to  the  Larue 
Heard  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  established  at  Columbia 
University  in  memory  of  the 
former  Free  Press  reporter. 

The  scholarships  ai-e  for 
minority  group  women  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Miss 
Heard,  a  Negro,  received  her 
master’s  degree  in  1968.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Free  Press 
staff  in  1967  and  helped  cover 
the  Detroit  riots.  F  ree  Press 
coverage  of  the  events  won  the 
1968  Pulitzer  Prize  for  General 
Reporting. 


standing  between  the  important 
leaders  and  editors  of  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world. 

There  have  been  freezes  and 
thaws  in  the  international  cli¬ 
mate  reflected  by  the  attitudes 
of  the  visiting  Soviet  editors 
over  the  years.  Right  now,  judg¬ 
ing  from  our  conversations  with 
the  editoi-s  during  their  first  two 
evenings  in  New  York  City,  the 
thaw  seems  to  be  on. 

ASNE  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit.  Let’s  keep  talking. 


Preservation  Act 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


The  committee  reported  it  had 
found  “general  enthusiasm” 
for  its  plan  that  each  govern¬ 
ment  include  in  its  peace  trea¬ 
ties  a  pledge: 

1.  Not  to  censor  news  at  the 
source. 

2.  Not  to  use  the  press  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy, 
and 

3.  To  permit  a  free  flow  of 
news  in  and  out  of  signatory 
countries. 

But,  the  committee  was  also 
realistic  in  concluding: 

“Time  will  tell  what  this  mis¬ 
sion  has  accomplished.  But  even 
before  the  statesmen  of  the 


McIntyre  advocated  defeat  of 
the  entire  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  if  not 
defeated,  hoped  his  amendment 
would  be  adopted. 

The  growth  of  newspaper 
chains,  he  said,  has  been  start¬ 
ling.  Ten  years  ago,  560  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  the  country 
were  under  chain  control  but  as 
of  1967,  the  number  of  chain 
dailies  was  871,  an  increase  of 
56  per  cent  in  seven  years. 

“These  871  chain  dailies  rep¬ 
resented  49.3  percent  of  all  the 
dailies  in  the  country,”  the  New 
Hampshire  Senator  said.  “They 
had  amassed  61.8  percent  of  all 
dailies’  circulation,  and  19  of 
the  largest  dailies  were  included 
in  their  number. 

“During  the  1960’s  an  average 
of  40  single  newspaper  owner¬ 
ships  have  been  bought  out  by 
chains  each  and  every  year.  At 
the  present  rate  of  expansion 
all  of  the  daily  newspapers  ir 
the  country  will  be  owned  by 
chains  in  less  than  20  years.” 

The  growtli  of  newspapei 
combines,  McIntyre  said,  hac 
been  accompanied  by  a  trenc 
toward  monopolies  in  individua 
cities  until  only  4.13  percent  o 
the  country’s  daily  newspapei 
towns  “enjoy  competing  facili 
ties.” 

Tlie  Wasliington.  Star* 

. . .  tine  newspa,pei:*  tlna.t*s  i:>ea.d  every 
evening  nnd.  Sun<la.y  in  tine 

Na.tion*s  Ca.pita.1  Iny  elected 

decision-makers ... 

and  Iny  people  nvlno  decide 
for  ttnemselves 


J 


The  Washington  Star 
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For  35  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  directors  have  submitted  their 
outstanding  efforts  in  E&P's  annual  promotion  con¬ 
test.  The  competition  has  grown  both  in  volume 
and  stature.  Fhe  awards  add  to  the  prestige  and 
importance  of  promotion  and  the  promotion  execu¬ 
tive  within  the  newspaper  industry.  The  exhibit  of 
entries  provides  a  free  interchange  of  promotion 
ideas  and  techniques. 

t  his  year,  20  First  Prizes  and  40  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  ten  classifications  and  two 
circulation  groups.  An  entry  fee  of  $3.00  per  entry 
is  required  in  all  classifications,  except  audio-visual 


presentations,  which  has  a  $10.00  entry  fee.  Checks, 
payable  to  IN  PA,  should  not  be  enclosed  with  en¬ 
tries,  but  mailed  separately.  Mail  entry  fees  to  INPA 
Convention  treasurer,  c/o  Vancouver  Sun,  2250 
Granville  St.,  Vancouver  9,  B.  C. 

U.S.  newspapers  must  ship  entries  to:  E&P  Promo¬ 
tion  Contest,  Attn;  Hy  Clark,  Oregonian  Publishing 
Co.,  1320  SW  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon  97201. 
Canadian  Newspapers  should  send  entries  to  E&P 
Promotion  Contest,  Attn.  A1  McLellan,  Vancouver 
Sun.  2250  Granville,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Audio-visual  entries  should  be  sent  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 

A  first  prize  plaque  and  two 
Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
over-100,000  circulation  and 
newspapers  under-1 00,000,  in  the 
following  categories: 

1.  Trade  Paper  Advertising:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  a  series  of  six  or 
more  advertisements  published  dur¬ 
ing  1969  in  one  or  more  trade  or 
business  publications,  submitted 
mounted  on  white  board  measuring 
18  by  24  inches. 

2.  Direct  Mail  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  either  a  single  direct 
mail  piece  or  a  complete  campaign, 
to  sell  national,  retail  or  classified 
advertising  during  1969.  Submit 
mounted  on  white  boards,  18  by  24 
inches. 

3.  Advertising  presentations:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  printed,  hand- 
lettered  or  other  graphic  presenta¬ 
tions  (other  than  film  or  slides)  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  national,  retail  or 
classified  advertising,  to  a  single  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  a  complete  classification, 
during  1969.  Submit  unmounted. 

4.  Audio-visual  presentations:  En¬ 


tries  to  consist  of  slide,  stripfilm  or 
motion  picture  presentations  to  ob¬ 
tain  national  or  retail  advertising, 
produced  and  used  during  1969. 
(There  is  a  $10  entry  fee  per  entry 
in  this  classification,  checks  made 
payable  to  INPA.)  Send  entries  to 
E&P,  New  York. 

5.  Retail  Promotion:  Entries  to 
include  any  efforts  (including  in¬ 
paper  advertising)  to  obtain  retail 
advertising  during  1969,  exclusive  of 
direct  mail,  presentations  or  audio¬ 
visuals. 

6.  Classified  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  a  campaign  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1969,  in  your  own  newspaper  or 
other  local  media,  excluding  direct 
mail  or  presentations. 

7.  Circulation  Promotion:  (includ¬ 
ing  product  or  editorial  promotion) 
Entries  to  consist  of  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  direct  to  newspaper  readers 
and  prospective  subscribers  in  own 
or  other  media.  (For  broadcast  or 
tv  promotion,  submit  scripts  and 
storyboards  or  photos.  Do  not  send 
films  or  tapes.) 

8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promo¬ 
tion:  Entries  to  consist  of  1969  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  activities  directed 


exclusively  to  the  newspaper's  own 
carrier  and  Internal  sales  organiza¬ 
tion.  Submit  mounted  on  white 
mounting  board,  18  by  24  inches. 

9.  Public  Relations  Promotion: 

Awards  for  the  most  outstanding 
single  public  relations  or  community 
service  activity  or  program  sponsored 
and  performed  by  a  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  1969.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form. 

10.  Research  Awards  for  the  best 
research  projects  performed  by  or 
for  a  newspaper  during  1969,  sub¬ 
mitted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio 
form. 

GENERAL  RULES: 

All  entries  must  have  been  created 
and  used  during  calendar  year  1969. 
Keep  all  entries  simple,  and  observe 
rules  as  to  size  and  mountings.  Docu¬ 
ment  all  entries  to  include  purpose 
of  promotion,  results,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  information. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  that 
have  won  first  awards  during  the 
past  three  years  are  not  eligible. 

All  entries  must  be  labelled  with 
official  entry  blanks,  showing  name  of 
newspaper,  circulation  group,  and 
classification  number.  Official  entry 
blanks  are  available  from  E&P  and 
INPA. 


U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  must  send  en¬ 
tries  to;  E&P  Promotion  Contest,  c/o 
Hy  Clark,  Oregonian  Publishing  Co., 
1320  SW  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 
97201. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPAPERS  must 
send  entries  to:  E&P  Promotion  Con¬ 
test,  Attn:  Al  McLellan,  Vancouver 
Sun,  2250  Granville  St.,  Vancouver  9, 
B.C. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  ENTRIES  must  be 
sent  to:  E&P  Promotion  Contest,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

ENTRY  FEES  ($5  per  entry,  except 
audio-visuals,  $10  per  entry).  Make 
checks  payable  to  INPA,  and  send 
to  INPA  Convention  Treasurer,  c/o 
Vancouver  Sun,  2250  Granville  St., 
Vancouver  9,  B.C.,  under  separate 
cover.  Do  NOT  enclose  entry  fee 
checks  with  entries. 

Ship  all  entries  pre-paid,  either  by 
post  or  express.  Collect  packages 
wi  II  be  rejected.  Entries  must  arrive 
by  March  23,  1970. 

No  entries  will  be  returned,  but  en¬ 
tries  may  be  picked  up  at  the  INPA 
Conference  following  exhibit,  and  en¬ 
trants  may  make  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments  for  shipment  from  Vancouver. 

Printed  in  U.S. A. 


\biirs  for  the 


77  grocery  classifications  in  62 
corporate  chains  in  13  cities. . . 
brand  by  brand  for  each  chain. 

Send  for  our  23rd  Annual 
Report  on  Grocery  Product 
Distribution  in  13  Scripps-Howard  cities.  It  is 
free.  Yours  for  the  asking. 

The  report  contains  the  names  of  every 
brand  of  grocery  store  type  merchandise  in  77 
product  categories! 

For  your  copy,  contact  any  Scripps-Howard 
office  or  newspaper.  Or  write  the  Advertising 
Promotion  and  Research  Department,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,N.Y.  10017. 


Grocery  Product 
Distribution  Survey 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST  HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  S  TIMES  STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  • 

NEWS  SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS  SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES  STAR  .  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  • 
General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit 


•  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE 
THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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